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George 's Extends a Most Hearty Onvitation to Each Member of the 


— 


East Tennessee Educational Association 


TO ATTEND THE CONVENTION 
TO BE HELD IN... 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


Oct. 25-26-27 








George’s Has Much 


in Store for You! 


Every department is brim full of the most thrilling 
new fall merchandise. Stylish frocks, fur trimmed 
coats, fur coats and a complete showing of the 
season's most wanted accessories. 


Styles were never more glamorous, more youth- Every facility of our 
modern establishment is 


ful and they're so delightfully feminine and you'll . és Oi 


certainly get excited when you see the modest the quiet restful atmos- 
prices. phere of our Beauty 

Salon on the balcony. 
Only the most skilled 


S ‘ | : G E O k G b & S O N S Beauticians to serve you. 


SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


A GREAT NEW EDUCATIONAL AID 


BRITANNICA <Js. 


ited and published by Encyclopaedia Britannica — not an abridgment, not a single line taken from the adult work 


akes classes more interested, simplifies your work, saves your 
me. Entirely new in plan—following modern functional method 

hows use of subjects and describes them in fascinating nar- 
ative form. Includes Ready Reference Fact Book, and a Study 
uide Volume. Prepared by 200 eminent educators. Winnetka 
ental age text test proves it most comprehensible set for chil- 
ren. Graphic and absorbing to children from 4 to 14. Invaluable 


io teachers. Investigate now. 


* 


HILDREN read Britannica Jr. for sheer 

pleasure and they learn while they 
d. It makes dull facts inspiring, hard 
oblems thrilling, a complete comprehen- 
m of life and the world easier. Every 
ubject is covered adequately, every state- 
ent is accurate. For the first time a great 
ork of this kind is prepared by highest 
thorities in the encyclopaedic field using 
t approved modern functional method. 


fi LOOK AT THESE 
tXTRA ADVANTAGES 


Ready Reference Fact Volume. A 

valuable new idea. This full-size volume 

important, quick information on 

1,000 subjects with 50,000 references to 

here further information may be found 
the set. An encyclopaedia in itself ! 


) Study Guide Volume. A step-by- 
step, year-by-year home course of men- 
stimulation and development along 
ghest lines. Teachers can now direct 
ildren’s mental training background 
y under the guiding hand of Mr. 
tderick L. Redefer and 20 other promi- 

tat educators who have prepared this 


Graphic Picturiza- 
tions. Fascinating 
papers, 24 of them, 
color by eminent art- 
Twelve of them are 
ustrated maps and 
ve show complete 
plans and instruc- 
on how to make 
“utiful and useful 
es, ranging from party costume sets 
planes and boat models. 








* 


4 Entirely New—Not an Abridgment. 
Although edited and published by En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica with all its author- 
ity and experience, the resemblance ends 
there. Noi a single sentence is taken from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Britannica Jr. 
contains over 4000 pages, 140 maps, 3000 
illustrations, many of themincolor. Printed 
in large, easy-to-read type on durable paper 
of a size convenient for children to handle. 


5 Handsome Bindings. Novel Con- 
tainer—Even the bindings are a com- 
pelling invitation to sit right down and 
read Britannica Jr. 
They are washable 
and durable and 
come in red or blue, 
a distinctive addi- 
tion to your class- 
room. The colorful 
packing case serves 
as both a bookcase 
and writing desk. 





fa Surprisingly Low Price—Monthly 
Payments. Paper and bindings 
Were contracted for at 
1933 figures, making 
present prices of Bri- 
tannica Jr. surprisingly 
low. Small initial pay- 
ment and reasonable 
monthly terms place it 
in everybody’s reach. 











A tew of the many Contributors 

Mr. Freperick L. Reperer, Executive Sec- 
retary Progressive Education Association. 

Dr. Carteton W. WasHBurRNeE, Superin- 
tendent Winnetka (Ill.) Public Schools. 

Dr. S. Josepuine Baker, United States 
Children’s Bureau. 

Dorotny P. Laturop, Artist and author of 
children’s books. 

P. H. Tuorp, Scott Stamp and Coin Co., 
New York City. 

Dr. James MENDENHALL, Teacher of the 
Social Studies, Columbia University. 

Dr. Epna D. Baxer, National College of 
Education, Evanston, Illinots. 

Dr. Gertrupe Hartman, Baldwin School, 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsyloania. 

Dr. Pass StrickLer (Manual Arts), Lin- 
coln School of Teachers’ College. 

Dr. R. L. Ditmars, Director of Department 
of Mammals, New York Zoological Park. 

Lou Littte, Coach, Columbia Football Team. 











GIVE YOUR PUPILS THE 
CHANCE THAT OTHERS HAVE 


You will want to make a special recom- 
mendation that Britannica Jr. be added 
to your classroom library. You will want 
to recommend it to parents. Consider it for 
your own use! Here is your opportunity to 
help children in your care to progress. 
Investigate at once! Learn how this new 
educational aid can help them and you. 
Send coupon for 24-page book describing 


Britannica Jr., with specimen pages. 





Encyc.LopaepiA Britannica, Inc. 
1504 William Oliver Building 
Atlanta, Ga. 33b-10 
Gentlemen: I’ve just read about 
Britannica Jr. I’m interested. 
Without obligation, tell me more. 














Name 

Address 

City 

County. State 
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Forward Looking 


. . business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations 
of their products. Results of 
such research form the basis 
of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe. 

The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 











Were you ever told why you should chew 
your crusts other than to make your hair 
curly? A lovely smile from attractive 
teeth is as endearing as curls! Besides, to 
tell children crusts help them have beau- 
tiful teeth is the truth. It is the chewing 
that is important. That is why chewing 
gum is good for teeth. .. There isa Reason, 
a Time and a Place for chewing gum. 
Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a Lifetime 


Are: Proper Nutrition, Dentist’s Care, Per- 
sonal Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise 














On the Move Again! 
Our Educational Art Exhibits 


. .. are again on tour. They are 
taking with them messages of beau- 
ty and appreciation to thousands 
of school children over the United 
States. 

Vitalize your picture appreciation 
course by making one of our PIC- 
TURE EXHIBITS a part of the 
program. It will be a joyful ex- 
perience, as well as a valuable source 
of knowledge and appreciation, long 
to be remembered by all who see it. 
It is next to bringing an exhibit of the 
original paintings into your school. 
Write for complete information 
about the Exhibit plan and make a 
reservation to have one as a part 
of the picture study course in your 
school. 


Pictures in miniature and study print size can also 
be supplied for appreciation classes. Write for a 
catalog. 





The Project Method 
of Teaching School Art 


... is an underlying method to be 
found in the CORRELATED ART 
EDITION of PRACTICAL 
DRAWING TEXTS. 


A study of these books will reveal 
many suggestions for child centered 
units of work that may be easily 
correlated with other subjects, thus 
teaching the practical application 
of art to life and laying a foundation 
for the need of art in later life. You 
can do no better than to plan your 
school art lessons around these 
texts. All the essentials necessary 
for a well-rounded course are de- 
veloped in this series. 


Our 1934-35 catalog lists many supplementary art 
publications, as well as art and han adindt materials 
and miscellaneous sch supplies. Write for your 


copy. 











PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 


2205 SO. LAMAR, DALLAS, TEX. 


1315 SO. MICH. BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Modern Diagnostic Tests and Remedial Exercises 
Are Provided by 


UPTON’S ARITHMETIC WORKBOOKS, Grades 1 to 8 
FENNER AND MADDEN’S ENGLISH PRACTICE BOOKS, Grades 3 to 6 
ADVENTURES IN DICTIONARY LAND, Middle Grades 
By Lewis, Roemer, Woody, and Matthews 


For discovering and curing pupil-weaknesses, the most comprehensive and continu- 
ous diagnostic testing and remedial programs in the Upton Arithmetic Workbooks are 
very effective—Fenner and Madden’s English Practice Books furnish abundant drill and 
practice on the fundamental difficulties of English, grades 3 to 6, inclusive—Adven- 
tures in Dictionary Land, Books One, Two, and Three, are unique dictionary work- 
books for middle grades based upon Webster’s Elementary-School Dictionary; they 
provide much needed instruction in the use of the dictionary; the child’s use of these 
workbooks will greatly aid him in English, spelling, reading, etc. 


Tennessee school systems throughout the state are now ordering class supplies of 
these workbooks, which, in a year’s time, cost no more than blank tablet paper. 


For further information, write 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 
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A Testing Program on a County-Wide Basis 


N ENGLISH educator visit- 
ing in America, when shown 
the results of intelligence 

tests, asked, “What do you know 
now about the pupils that you didn’t 


RICHARD C. JONES 


Elementary Schoo! Supervisor of 
Shelby County 


Memphis, Tennessee 


grades four, five, six, seven, eight, 

and twelve. One series of tests was 

administered near the beginning of 

the year and another near the close 
_ . of the year. 
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know before? Did you not know 
before you gave the tests who were bright and who 
were not?” There are two answers to this. A teacher 
might be able to determine after teaching a group for 
a while who were bright and who were less bright, and 
who were achieving well and who were not; but this 
would require several months. The same data can 
be secured in a few hours with a good intelligence 
test and a good achievement test. 

Another consideration is the accuracy of the teach- 
A physician might tell by looking at 
a patient that he has fever. If he wishes to know 
how much fever he must use a thermometer. The 
teacher may know by observation that a pupil is above 
average or below average in intelligence or achieve- 
ment. Very few teachers are able to determine how 
much he is above or below average without more exact 
means of determining than casual observation. Several 
years ago the teacher of a senior class in mathematics 
was asked to rate the students in the order of their 
ability. The correlation between this rating and that 
obtained from one of the best intelligence tests avail- 
able was .31. From this we must of necessity say, 
either that teacher cannot determine pupil intelligence 
by observation, or that the test used was not a re- 
liable measure. 

Standard tests have been used to a certain extent 
in Shelby County since 1922. For the past two years 
they have been given in all white schools and some 
colored schools. The first tests administered on a 
rather comprehensive scale were intelligence and 
achievement batteries given to the fourth, sixth, and 
eighth grades in October, 1932. The county superin- 
tendent felt that information of such value was se- 
cured that tests were given to grades five and seven 
in January, 1933. A second series of tests was ad- 
ministered to the same grades in May, 1933, in order 
that improvement over a period of time might be 
measured. The same procedure was used in the high 
schools. English and mathematics were the subjects 
selected for testing in the four years of high school. 

The testing program for the year 1933-34 consisted 
of intelligence and achievement tests for all pupils in 


er’s judgment. 


, To the administrator faced with 
the problem of making a reduced budget cover the 
many needs of schools, the question naturally arises 
as to the value of tests. The cost per pupil for testing 
with a good intelligence and achievement test is from 
nine to twelve cents. When many pupils are tested 
the cost will be considerable. The administrator who 
is at the same time a hard-headed business man will 
want.to know whether or not the benefits that he can 
secure are worth the cash outlay. In so far as we are 
abie to determine, the following uses have been made 
of test results as the program operates in Shelby 
( ounty ° 
1. Sranparp Tests ARE UseEpD As A Basis OF 
COMPARISON 

Norms for each grade or age are given. By com- 
paring the score that our pupils make on tests with 
national norms we can determine how well achieve- 
ment in our schools compares with the country as a 
whole. It may be asked, “Cannot teachers with tests 
of their own construction answer this question?” In- 
vestigations by Dearborn, Kelly, Starch, and others 
indicate that teachers’ marks tend to be inaccurate. 
This comes partly from the fact that teachers’ tests 
are often subjective in construction and scoring. The 
use of a good standard test enables the administrator 
or teacher to compare achievement in his. school or 
system with that of the country as a whole. 

Comparison of achievement may also be made be-. 
tween different schools in the same system or between 
two sections of the same grade in a school. A 
comparison of achievement in schools using the eight- 
four plan of organization with those using the six- 
three-three plan is interesting. 

Various methods and techniques of teaching are 
used by teachers. Not all of these are of equal merit. 
A comparison of achievement where different methods 
are used throws light upon the effectiveness of these 
methods for the teachers using them. It should be said 
here that no test thus far devised measures all the 
outcomes of teaching. Attitude of pupils is one im- 
portant outcome which we have not been able, as yet, 
to measure by standard tests. For this reason an 
evaluation of method should be thoughtfully made. 
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2. Sranparp Tests Are Usep For MEASURING THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF TEACHING 

Conscientious and ambitious teachers are desirous 
of improving. The teacher may feel that her methods 
are good and that the achievement of her pupils is 
average or above, but she cannot be sure unless she 
uses a measuring device which is valid, reliable, and 
objective. 


3. STANDARD TEsTs ARE UseD FOR MEASURING THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF COURSES OF STUDY 

The fact that pupils do not reach the norm in a 
subject is not evidence that the course of study is at 
fault. It is evidence that something is wrong. The 
course of study is put under observation in order to 
see whether or not the fault is there. 

An illustration of this was found in literature in 
two grades during the past two years. Pupils in these 
two grades were found to be weak in literature. The 
deficiency was so general that it seemed unlikely that 
poor teaching was the cause. An analysis of the read- 
ers used in those grades revealed that only about 17 
per cent of the material included could be classed as 
literature. In the past few years the emphasis in 
reading has been upon interest in reading rather than 
upon the reading of classic literature. Until a stand- 
ard test was used the existence of this deficiency in 
literature was not apparent. 


4. SraNDARD Tests ARE UseED As A BaAsIs FOR 
DIAGNOSIS 

The diagnosis of pupils is a task requiring care and 
thought, but when done in this way justifies the time 
spent. To use tests for survey purposes alone is to 
miss the greatest value to be derived from them. 
Tests have no mystic power to improve instruction. 
Their chief value comes when the results are so 
analyzed as to throw light upon the strengths and 
weaknesses of pupils and classes in order that needs 
may be met and strengths capitalized. 

A standard test given at the beginning of the school 
year should reveal weaknesses and strengths of pupils 
and of the class as a whole. The battle toward im- 
provement is well begun when a scientific analysis of 
pupil abilities along many lines is made. 

It is almost trite to say that before we can teach 
effectively we must know in what direction to bend 
our efforts. When the teacher knows where the 
greatest needs of her pupils lie the problem resolves 
itself into provision for meeting those needs with 
specific objectives. 

The giving of a standard test at the close of the 
year’s work enables the teacher to determine how well 
the needs of pupils have been met. It helps in de- 
termining the effectiveness of remedial measures used. 
It enables the teacher to determine whether or not 
she is passing students on in such condition that they 
can master the problems of the grade above. The 
giving of a test at the beginning and again at the 
close of the year enables the teacher to determine 
whether or not she has carried pupils as far as she 
should along the educational road. 


5 Scsanparp. Tests ArE Usep ror PURPOSE OF 
MOTIVATION 

Standard tests present a challenge to teachers and 
pupils. An administrator made the statement that 
a county might spend a thousand dollars a year for 
tests, administer them but do nothing with the re- 
sults, and the money would be well spent. This re- 
mark was inspired by the belief that teachers and 
pupils do better work when they know the results of 
their work will be checked by some rather reliable 
measuring instrument. 

Teachers in Shelby County are given to understand 
that they will not be rated severely if pupils in their 
care do not score as high on the tests as other pupils. 
The teacher is assured that tests are given in order to 
help her improve her work rather than to determine 
whether she is “doing the job.” As has been said 
before, many of the results of teaching are not 
measured by standard tests. Too, what a teacher does 
with a group of pupils depends upon the natural ability 
of the group and upon what preceding teachers have 
done for them. 

A danger in rating teachers according to standard 
test scores lies in the fact that, to protect themselves, 
teachers will resort to teaching the tests. If teachers 
get all the test batteries on the market and use the 
questions for drill, the purpose in giving tests will be 
defeated. If schools are rated according to the re- 
sults their pupils achieve on standard tests the same 
danger attaches. The emphasis in this ceunty has 
been placed upon improvement in each school rather 
than upon how well one school compares with other 
schools in the system. For this reason each school 
is given its own test results, but not those of other 
schools in the system. Our experience is that teachers 
and pupils like standard tests. They strive to do their 
best on them. This is a healthy situation and should 
not be endangered by making the taking of tests a 
grim struggle in striving to excel all other schools. 


6. STANDARD TEsts ARE USED IN CLASSIFICATION AND 
PROMOTION 

Classification and promotion is not made dependent 
upon standard test results alone. These results are 
used to supplement the judgment of the teacher and 
data secured from other schools 
standard test results are translated into grades by 
means of the standard deviation method and the re- 
sults are counted as one-third of the final grade. 
Teachers’ tests and daily work count one-third each. 
Schools using this method find it very satisfactory. 


scores. In some 


7. STANDARD TEsts ARE USED IN MAKING MANY 
STUDIES IN SCHOOLS 
The idea that a teacher should teach only twenty-five 
or thirty pupils is being questioned. With lowered 
school revenue and the necessity for economy, the 
tendency is to increase class size. There is just 9 
much money in a school budget for instructional costs. 
The question arises as to whether it is better to em 
ploy fewer teachers and pay each one a decent salary 
(Continued on page 18) 
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American Education Week, 1934 


HE THEME of the fourteenth annual Ameri- 

can Education Week, November 5-11, 1934, is 

Educating for Tomorrow. The observance will 
be a step in the adaptation of education to the future 
conditions of this country. It is time for the Ameri- 
can people to state more clearly the goals toward 
which they are moving, and to teach these goals to 
their children, upon whom rests the future of self- 
government. 

Education is a powerful social force. The kind of 
education we offer children today will largely deter- 
mine the character of our national life tomorrow. 
Altho teachers will naturally take the lead in the 
revision of American education, the duty is so momen- 
tous as to call for the help of every citizen. 

American Education Week brings parents and other 
citizens together with teachers to formulate the ob- 
jectives and appraise the results of education. Citizens 
are invited to visit and inspect the work of the schools 
so that they may participate intelligently in important 
decisions related to educational and social progress. 
More than half a million adults in one large city were 
in attendance at school meetings during American 
Education Week, 1933. 

Recent critical developments in national life make 
participation in the observance of American Education 
Week, 1934, a paramount duty of good citizenship. It 
is expected that no less than 15,000,000 people will 
take part next November in this celebration, devoted 
to planning the future of education. 

The coming American Education Week programs 
will be sponsored as usual by the National Education 
Association, the United States Office of Education, and 
the American Legion. Other national organizations 
whose memberships total millions will cooperate. The 
Joint Commission on the Emergency in Education, 
which has recently been made a great clearing house 
for proposals to revitalize American education, will 
take an active part in shaping the programs recom- 
mended for the occasion, and through its board of 800 
consultants, representing all parts of the nation, will 
give great impetus to the celebration in states and 
communities. Each community will adapt the observ- 
ance to its own needs. Topics suggested for the day- 
by-day programs follow: 


Monday, November 5 
Planning for Tomorrow 

Let every community, every school, and every or- 
ganization ask itself these questions: What kind of a 
life do we desire for ourselves in our homes, our 
schools, our churches, our neighborhoods, and our 
industries? What steps have been taken nationally 
and locally to bring about this kind of life, and how 
can they be furthered? Emphasize the importance of 
cooperation and farsighted planning. Let the social 
and economic goals for the nation as a whole be con- 


-__. 


*Reprinted from the Journal of The National Education 
Association, May, 1934. 


sidered carefully in their application to the state and 
the community. Let us dedicate ourselves anew to the 
ideals of democracy. 


Tuesday, November 6 
Developing New Types of Schooling 

Discuss the adaptation of the regular school curri- 
culum to the needs of changing social conditions. Show 
how restrictions on child labor and the decreased 
length of the wage-earning period of life make ex- 
pansions in high school education and the development 
of the junior college necessary. Show how these re- 
cent movements affect the senior college and the uni- 
versity. Consider the new responsibility educational in- 
stitutions must assume in vocational education when 
children are no longer permitted to learn occupations 
in business and industry. Point out the increasing 
emphasis now being placed upon the nursery school 
and the tendency to provide for the handicapped child 
and adult. 

Wednesday, November 7 
Continuing Education Throughout Life 

Show how the decreasing hours adults spend in 
earning a living make necessary greater opportunities 
for enrichment of adult life. Show how a planned 
existence depends more largely upon intelligent par- 
ticipation of individuals than does a policy of economic 
and social drift over which man tries to exercise little 
control. Point out the part which evening and con- 
tinuation schools, libraries, study clubs, extension 
courses, and other forms of adult education must play 
in orderly social advance. 


Thursday, November 8 
Financing Our Schools 

Emphasize equality of educational opportunity as 
the basis of democratic government. Point out the 
widespread inequalities in the ability to support educa- 
tion among the school districts within your state. Show 
how the same variation in ability to provide education 
exists between states. Show how the growing revenue 
program of the federal government deprives states of 
sources of tax money for support of schools and other 
local enterprises. Show how the emergency has greatly 
increased the claim of the states upon the federal gov- 
ernment for aid to education similar to that given to in- 
dustry, banking, road building, and agriculture. Make 
the point that the recovery program is nation-wide and 
that education, an indispensable part of that program, 
must have nation-wide support. 


Friday, November 9 


Quickening the Sense of Civic Responsibility 
(School Observance of Armistice Day) 


Stress the fact that a good citizen does more than 
respect the law and honor the flag; he keeps himself 
informed about current happenings and their signifi- 
cance. On this day let the schools place primary em- 
phasis on good citizenship and Americanism as a part 
of the Armistice Day program in cooperation with the 
American Legion. Clear the way for more active 
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participation of teachers in public affairs. Tie school 
and community in a study of such local activities as 
better care of the poor, clean streets and alleys, whole- 
some recreation, more adequate libraries, and pure 
water supply. 
Saturday, November 10 
Preparing for New Kinds of Service 

Recall the continuing effect of the machine in driv- 
ing people from employment in many present-day occu- 
pations. Point out needed services in which there are 
yow few people engaged because these services do not 
minister to our timeworn ideal of money profit. Show 
how the performance of such services as reforestation, 
beautification of cities, eradication of insect pests, pre- 
vention of disease through sanitation, will give employ- 
ment to thousands who cannot be absorbed in industry 
and business, and who will still be doing work essential 
to the advance of civilization. Discuss the responsi- 
bilities of the schools in preparing youth for these 
services. 

Sunday, November || 
Enriching Character Through Education 

On this day churches will place primary emphasis 
upon character as the foundation of citizenship, in 
keeping with the patriotic spirit of Armistice Day. The 
American Legion, the church, school, and home will 
cooperate in planning programs for the enrichment 
of character. Point out the increased importance of 
strengthening character in times of rapid change in 
the social structure, in order that the good things 
achieved in the past may not be swept away merely 
because they are old, or new ideals refused a trial 
merely because they have no precedent. 

Helps for American Education Week—Write to the 
Division of Publications of the NEA for the following, 
available September 1, 1934: 

For every teacher— 

American Education Week Handbook 1934 a 
manual of suggestions and facts. Outlines a practical 
plan of procedure based on thirteen years of experi- 
ence in observing the Week. Makes the work of the 
busy teacher in interpreting education easier and more 
effective. 

For every classroom— 

A set of messages for the bulletin board each day 
of the Week. Graphic and attractive. Important for 
interpreting education to students. 

For every home— 

An American Education Week Message emphasizing 
the significance of education for tomorrow. Write for 
free sample of this leaflet. 

For every editor— 

A package of suggestions for news stories, feature 
articles, editorials, and cartoons. 

For every pupil— 

A lapel button to be worn during the Week. 

For every letter— 

Gummed stickers in beautiful colors. A half million 
were used last year. 

For special uses— 

Combination packets of materials for all needs at 
small cost. 














Something New 


in the 
Teaching of English 


Mr. SHERWIN Copy, nationally known teacher 
of English, has just written two small volumes 
that are sure to mark a new era in the teaching 
of seventh and eighth grade English. 


Each booklet contains two interesting letter- 
writing projects—one project for the fall term, 
and one for the spring term. Each project 
contains sufficient material for a six weeks’ 
course. The work may be done during con- 
secutive weeks, or may be spread out over the 
entire term. 

These highly realistic letter-writing projects 
are packed full of human interest, and are 
designed to develop fluent, natural expression, 
both oral and written. 


W hat Prominent English Teachers 
Say About “Interesting Letters” 


They give English study a background of realism. 
Strong social appeal. Phrased in attractive style. 
Almost an English course complete in themselves. 


Jnusual type material, not the trite old suggestions 
previously offered in letter writing. 


co 


Ise of these projects should make for naturalness, 
spontaneity, and individuality of expression. 
think the books will hold the interest of Junior 
High students more than any similar books I 
have seen. 

should like to be able to put over the spirit of 
composition in the classroom as Mr. Cody has 
in his books and teacher’s manual. 


a 


—_ 


_ 


THE BOOKS AND PRICES 


Discount on quantity orders 


Interesting Letters, Book One. ....40 cents 
Interesting Letters, Book Two 40 cents 
Teacher’s Manual............ met 25 cents 


Send twenty-five cents for sample set with the 
understanding that money will be refunded 
if books are returned, or if, after examina- 
tion, twelve or more copies are ordered for 
class use. 
WwW 
Address Nearest Office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
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PROGRAM—Eastern Section, State Teachers Association, 
Knoxville, October 25, 26, 27, 1934 


TENNESSEE TEACHER we are publishing the pro- 
gram of the Eastern Section of the State 
Teachers Association. This sectional program has 
been prepared by the Executive Committee and will 
be rendered at Knoxville on October 25, 26, and 27, 
1934. 
The following visiting speakers are being brought 
to this convention : 


Fe: THE BENEFIT of the readers of THE 


Dr. Glenn Frank, President University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, and formerly Editor of the Century Maga- 
zine. 

Dr. D. M. Morehouse, President Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa, and an Astronomer of Inter- 
national Fame. 

Dr. James Edward Rogers, Director National Recrea- 
tion Association and National Physical Education 
Service, New York City. 

Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for 
Elementary Education, University of the State of 
New York, Albany. 

Dr. Howard Keniston, Professor of Spanish Language, 
University of Chicago. 

Dr. Walter Barnes, School of Education, New York 
University. 

Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, Professor of Marketing, Colum- 
bia University. 

Dr. W. S. Newman, State Supervisor of Vocational 
Agriculture, Richmond, Virginia. 

Assistant Professor of Music, Norval Church, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

Dr. Lamar Johnson, Dean of Instruction and Librarian, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 

Dr. E. E. Reinke, Professor of Biology, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville. 

Dr. A. E. Parkins, Professor of Geography, George 
Peabody College, Nashville. ; 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools, F. M. Under- 
wood, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Chief of Art Education, C. Valentine Kirby, State 
Department of Education, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Hon. Rush Holt, Author West Virginia Sales Tax 
and Candidate for U. S. Senate, Weston, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Judge Camille Kelley, Juvenile Court, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. 


Dr. Maycie Southall, George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville. 


| Miss Mary Rea Lewis, Horace Mann School, Teachers 


College, Columbia University. 


Miss Mildred English, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
Alumni Memorial Building Auditorium 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Thursday, October 25, 7:15 to 9:30 P.M. 


7:15  Music—Knoxville Civic Ensemble Singers. 
Mr. Darnell Morrison, Director. 
Mrs. Mae Holiday, Accompanist. 

7:45 Invocation— 
Announcements. 

8:15 Nomination of Officers. 
Purposes of the Thirtieth Annual Session— 
President Harry Clark, Superintendent Knox- 

ville Schools. 
8:30 Address— 


Dr. Glenn Frank, President University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 
9:30 Adjournment. 


Friday, October 26, 10:45 A.M. to 12:15 P.M. 

10:45 Music—University Band. 

11:00 Work of Educational Commission— 

Dr. Walter D. Cocking, State Commissioner 
of Education, Nashville. 

The West Virginia Sales Tax— 

Hon. Rush Holt, Author of the West Virginia 
Sales Tax Law and Candidate for the U. S. 
Senate, Weston, West Virginia. 

Adjournment. 


Friday, October 26, 7:15 to 9:30 P.M. 
All East Tennessee Orchestra— 
Prof. Norval Church, Columbia University, 
New York City, Guest Conductor. 
Message from the State Teachers Association. 
Illustrated Lecture—Astronomy Through the 
Camera— 
Dr. D. W. Morehouse, President Drake Uni- 
versity, Des Moines, Iowa. 
9:30 Adjournment. 


Saturday, October 27, 8:15 to 10:45 A.M. 

8:15 Austin High School Glee Club. 

8:45 Reports— 

Treasurer B. E. Dossett (15 minutes). 

Committees (20 minutes). 

Youth and the New Deal, or the Tragedy of 

Youth— 

Dr. James Edward Rogers, Director National 
Recreation Association and National Physi- 
cal Education Service, New York City. 

Child Welfare Conscious— 

Judge Camille Kelley, Juvenile Court, Mem- 
phis. 

Induction of Officers for 1935. 

Adjournment for Dedicatory Exercises of the 

New Auditorium. 


11:35 


12:10 
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8:15 
8 :30 


9:15 


9:45 


10 :30 
10:45 
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In addition to the program as outlined for the gen- 
eral sessions, attractive programs have been worked 
out for each of the twenty-three departments of this 
association. Listed below are the officially recognized 
departmental groups together with their respective 
chairmen : 


Department Chairman 


County Superintendents 
City Superintendents 
Primary 


Frank T. Gentry, Erwin 

V. F. Goddard, Alcoa 

Miss Lillie MM. Burns, 
Knoxville 

Mrs. Maude Bush, 
Knoxville 

John Humphreys, 
Knoxville 

Wilson New, Knoxville 


Intermediate 
Elementary Principals 


High School 


College C. W. Henry, Bristol 

Mathematics George P. Turley, 
Knoxville 

English R. E. Parker, Knoxville 

Latin Miss Mary Lou Derry- 


berry, Chattanooga 
G. E. Wade, Knoxville 
Charles S. Montgomery, 
Knoxville 


Modern Language 
Social Science 


Science L. R. Hesler, Knoxville 
Agricultural and Rural 

Life A. L. Rubin, Fountain City 
Music Miss Clara J. McCauley, 


Knoxville 
Mrs. J. B. Lauderbach, 

Chattanooga 
Dan M. Jones, Chattanooga 
Pat W. Kerr, La Follette 
J. D. Alexander, Harrogate 
Miss Clara Sweeney 
Miss Pauline Zeigler, 

Kingsport 


Home Economics 


Industrial Arts 
Athletics 

Physical Education 
Commerce and Business 
Library Department 





BITTERSWEET CANDY SHOP 


Delicious Homemade Candies 


MADE FRESH EVERY DAY OPPOSITE S. & W. 











Turner Douglass Shoppe, Inc. 
605 MARKET STREET 
(Next to Todd and Armisteads) 


Cordially invites all E. T. E. A. mem- 
bers to visit their shop in its 
new location 
BUT EXPENSIVE 


EXCLUSIVE NOT 





LADIES’ READY TO WEAR 





Use our telephone, it’s free 
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Spence s 
SMART SHOES | 


Smart Women 
$5.00 











Comfort and Style. 


For every ‘“‘walk’’ of life among 
these famous lines ... . 
FLORSHEIMS FOOT SAVERS 
PEDIGO’S 
PENNANT’S 




















That Men Like to Wear | 


VITALITY'S Wi 





HEYWOODS 
FORTUNES 
Priced right 


$4 1 $10 | 


| FULL LINE OF CHILDREN’S SHOES | 
“We Shoe the Whole >: amily” 


-" a 


FLORSHEIMS 
FRIENDLYS 








‘Spence Shoe Company) 


| Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Equipping the Modern School 
quipping the Miodern ochoo 
Part | A. D. MUELLER second, blackboards — sometimes 
The Need for More Adequate University of Tennessee enough to provide for the needs of 
Equipment the school but more often not; 











HE MODERN SCHOOL 

is as truly a product of pres- 

ent day social and economic 
conditions as the school of yester- 
day was a product of these con- 
ditions in its day. Hence the 
problems of education peculiar to 
each era must be met in a manner 
befitting the magnitude and com- 
plexity of the prevailing social 
situation. For example, in the 
agrarian era when social and eco- 
nomic conditions were relatively 
simple, and the problems incident 
to the interrelationship of groups 


second article 


tion.” 


issues 


TEACHER. 








An effective school must have a 
good teacher trained in the art of 
teaching and supplied with ade- 
quate physical equipment. Dr. 
Mueller, believing this statement 
to be true, is writing a series of 
three articles for THE TENNES- 
SEE TEACHER on the subject: 
“Equipping the Modern School.” 
The first of this series of articles 
is a discussion of “The Need for 
More Adequate Equipment.” The 
will deal with 
“Books and the Library’; and the 
third, with “Materials of Instruc- 
These articles will appear 
in the November and December 
of THE TENNESSEE 


third, an inadequate supply of maps 
and globes ; fourth, a bookcase with 
a small collection of books, usually 
well worn and totally inadequate 
for the reading needs and interests 
of the pupils. If we add to this list 
a hand bell, a water pail with a 
dipper for the common use of all 
pupils, and a picture or two on the 
walls, we have, I believe, a fairly 
accurate description of the physical 
equipment and supplies of “The 
Little Red Schoolhouse.” 

To be sure there were textbooks 
in this school of yesterday but these 
the parents had to supply. The 








existed only on a small scale, the : 


textbook and the rod were the two 


> 





c 


need for a highly developed system 
of education did not exist. The school of the three 
R’s, limited as it was in its educational offerings and 
outlook, supplied to a reasonable degree the educa- 
tional background needed by the average person for 
the discharge of his social and economic relations. 

In keeping with the simplicity of its social and 
economic background the school of this era consisted 
of little more than a one-room building made of logs, 
stone, brick, or lumber, the construction depending 
upon the dominant type of building material easily 
available in the particular community in which the 
school was located. In certain sections of the country, 
notably in New England, the building was of frame 
construction with an outside coat of red paint. This 
gave rise to the descriptive phrase “The Little Red 
Schoolhouse,” an appellation quite inappropriate in 
many other sections of the country. : 

The interior of this building was in keeping with 
the interiors of other buildings in the community, all 
of which were in. keeping with “the times,” for only 
the bare necessities were to be found in them. The 
equipment of the school consisted of a number of rows 
of benches, each bench often seating from two to four 
or more pupils; a teacher’s table, or sometimes a desk, 
placed on a raised platform, perhaps for the purpose of 
impressing upon the “scholars” (in those days all who 
attended school were scholars) the “elevated” position 
of the teacher and to give an atmosphere of dignity to 
the situation. But it is, perhaps, more than likely that 
this raised platform was provided for the purpose of 
furnishing the teacher an observation post so that he 
could easily survey the entire school while, at the 
same time, he could “hear recitations” at the front 
of the room. The other articles of equipment in this 


school of yesterday are easily enumerated. They are, 
first, a wood stove located in the center of the room 
which provided too much heat for those around it and 
left those on the outer fringes of the room too cold; 


—-2 


most important means of instruc- 
tion in many of the old schools. They were the bases 
for “larnin.” 

The curriculum of this school was simple indeed. 
The three R’s — reading, writing, and arithmetic — in 
the low division, plus some language, spelling, geog- 
raphy, history, and physiology in the upper division 
constituted the educational offering of our schools 
of yesterday. The method of teaching was that of 
making textbook assignments and hearing the pupils 
recite them. The teacher was the taskmaster, and in- 
variably discipline was severe. The limited educa- 
tional facilities offered by the school and the rigidity 
of teaching methods employed made it necessary that 
strict discipline be maintained if school was to “keep” 
at all. 

This school, as was stated above, was the product 
of the social and economic conditions of its day. It 
provided the necessary education for the agrarian era, 
and, so far as we can judge, did it well. It furnished 
the foundation for our democracy and our civilization. 

With the march of time the agrarian civilization 
gave way to our modern industrial civilization. The 
changes wrought by the industrial revolution and their 
effect on our way of living are too well known to 
need discussion here. Suffice it to say that the change 
during the past half century has been so tremendous 
that it has been estimated that a person who has lived 
during the past fifty years has experienced more 
change than has occurred during all previous years 
taken together. 

What effect has this change in our society had upon 
the schools? In order to keep abreast of the times 
the schools, too, have had to change. In this new social 
order ushered in by the industrial revolution a higher 
degree and a greater variety of trained intelligence is 
needed than was required in the old social order. The 
machine has liberated man from toil. Brain rather 
than brawn is required for successful living in modern 
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society. Specialization, diversification, cooperation, 
interdependence are descriptive terms emerging from 
the new social order. The job of the school in this 
type of society is definite if not clear. No longer will 
the limited curriculum associated with the three R’s 
suffice. The higher degree and greater variety of 
trained intelligence needed in our modern complex 
social order require more schooling and a broader 
and more varied curriculum. This the modern school 
is attempting to provide. 

In the Social Science Hall at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago is a beautiful mural entitled, “A Century of 
Public School Progress.” This painting portrays the 
old and the new school. The old school is the typical 
one-room school described above. The new school 
may be described as follows: “The typical school of 
1934 is a fireproof structure of steel, brick, and stone. 
The classroom has controlled ventilation, adequate 
natural and artificial lighting, proper ventilation and 
humidity, and thermostat-regulated temperature. The 
necessary educational supplies and equipment—such 
as textbooks, blackboards, maps, globes, microscopes, 
test tubes, typewriters, cooking utensils, sewing ma- 
chines, reference library books, and shop tools—are 
available for use and study by the students. The typi- 
cal classroom is appropriately colorful. The need for 
old-fashioned discipline vanishes when children are 
participating in interesting activities. 

“To meet the varying needs of the twenty-seven 
million children enrolled in America’s public schools, 
a broad curriculum is provided—reading, writing, and 
arithmetic plus the arts, band, orchestra, chorus, dra- 
matics, literature, history, geography, civics, general 
science, botany, biology, zoology, chemistry, physics, 
cooking, sewing, typewriting, bookkeeping, stenogra- 
phy, Latin, French, German, Spanish, woodwork, 
metal work, electricity, printing, auto mechanics, zro- 
nautics, and innumerable other branches.”? 

Many of the branches of this modern school have 
lately been branded as “fads and frills” by some un- 
thinking individuals. These very “fads and frills” are 
just as essential in the business of training young 
people of today to successfully cope with the prob- 
lems of our modern social order as the new machines, 
or the new processes, or the new systems employed by 
modern business enterprises are essential for suc- 
cessful carrying on of business in our modern economic 
order. What business enterprise today would be will- 
ing to go on, to say nothing of succeeding, under the 
methods of production of yesterday? It is just as 
logical and just as sane to ask manufacturing concerns 
to eliminate their modern machines and equipment— 
their “fads and frills’—as it is to ask the modern 
school, the business enterprise of society, to operate 
on the curriculum and the methods of a century or 
even a half century ago. 

The modern school, like the modern business enter- 
prise, needs more and better equipment and supplies. 
Many schools in the United States, and many in Ten- 
nessee, as my observation has shown me, have build- 
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ings and equipment which automatically stamp them 
as belonging to an old social order, a bygone era. 
Many have outworn and outmoded seats, benches, or 
There is style in school furniture as well as 
in home furniture. But style alone does not determine 
the type of furniture to buy. Utility, efficiency, con- 
venience, and comfort are more important factors than 
style in selecting school furniture. The needs of the 
school, the types of subjects being taught, and modern 
methods of teaching must be considered when select- 
ing school furniture and equipment. 

Manufacturers of school equipment and furniture 
are sensitive to the changing needs of schools. They 
are quick to embody the findings of research and the 
suggestions of leaders in education regarding the types 
of materials needed for carrying on a modern school 
in their manufactured articles. Many maintain their 
own research departments in order that they may not 
only keep abreast of modern educational trends but 
may actually point the way and lead to better and 
more efficient practices. 

It is futile to attempt to operate a modern school 
without modern equipment. In this day when a 
knowledge of the natural and social sciences is so 
especially important, and when a broad cultural as 
well as a practical education is essential to social and 
economic well-being, the responsibility of the scheol 
to society is enormous. The task is stupendous even 
under the most favorable conditions. 

Often the cost of adequately equipping the school 
seems to be, and is great ; but when measured in terms 
of the greater results achieved it may be small. School 
boards, and others upon whom the responsibility for 
raising and expending funds rests, should realize that 
not all the responsibility for successful teaching rests 
upon the teachers. Much rests upon them also, for 
good teaching requires more than a mere textbook. It 
requires a good hygienic classroom with adequate and 
appropriate materials of instruction. In proportion as 
school officials provide their teachers with proper phys- 
ical surroundings, good school furniture and adequate 
teaching materials, may they consider their share of 
the responsibility for maintaining a good school as 
properly discharged. 
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PET OTE: OM il 
the Most Interesting 
Jolt on Earth! | 


@ I work in Nashville’s finest 
building. In a beautiful room 
filled with interesting books, I 
answer your questions about any 
book you want, whether new, 


old, scarce, or hard to find. 
Write me about your book 
yearnings. Better still—come to 
see me. 





| Vill >. Sheaton 


608 Warner Bipc. NASHVILLE, TENN, 
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Word Spacing for Beginners 


ICERO SPEAKING: “How 
long, O Catiline, wilt thou 
abuse our patience?” 
:nousands of readers utter 
similar sentiments while striving to 


A. E. DARRAH 


Principal 
Ross and Lockeland Schools 
Nashville, Tennessee 





interpret long, drawn-out articles 4 

illustrative of some phase of public education. Prolix- 
ity, not brevity, seems, to that class of writers, to be 
the soul of wit. 

With this admonition before me, I wish briefly to 
relate an experience which happened to me, many 
years ago, while observing the work done in a primary 
reading class composed of some twenty-five six-year- 
old girls and boys. 

The instructor, long since gone to her reward, be- 
longed to that class of teachers characterized by de- 
yvotion to duty and thoroughness of preparation for 
child training; though a voracious reader, and close 
observer of modern trends in child education ; yet, she 
was ever ready to refer her exceptional cases to her 
principal, not assuming the air so common to some in 
our profession whose egoism, on account of a newly 
acquired B.S., is out of all proportion to their judg- 
ment, forbidding them to look beyond the brightness 
of their own intellects for aid in solving classroom 
problems. 

This foreword is necessary to clearly set forth the 
situation presented to me at the conclusion of the 
reading lesson. Twenty-one of the twenty-five mem- 
bers were dismissed, the remaining four, obedient to 
instruction, retained their places in class. They were 
well-groomed little urchins, if anything, a trifle over- 
fed; for they appeared to be in the enjoyment of 
health that laughs at doctors’ rules. There was, how- 
ever, apparent on the countenances of these potential 
football stars a look of deepest concern which seemed 
to say: “When Miss Sharp tells that man we can’t 
read, it is just going to be too bad for us.” 

“Here is the situation,” said Miss Sharp, “I have 
exhausted both my talent and my patience in trying 
to instruct this group of boys to tell what these words 
say when presented to them in sentence formation, 
but all my efforts seem beyond their comprehension. 
Will you not make trial of them in order to determine 


' where the fault lies?” 


With a slight dramatic air registering a suspicion of 
comedy rather than tragedy, I glanced for a brief 
moment at the green wall board with its red lines 
amply spaced, between which were four or five sen- 
tences printed in faultless style. A case for divine 
guidance surely, I thought! as up to that moment, 
“Old Man Psy-Chology” made not the slightest effort 
to prompt me. 

Twenty-one of their classmates had no difficulty in 
their interpretation of those sentences, why the re- 
maining four? 

“Boys,” I began, “I’m going to show you how to 
tead, right now; will you help me?” Yes, yes, they 


answered in chorus, their eyes sud- 
denly speculative, their counte- 
nances uplifted, their attitude 
psychologically perfect. 

Had you been there at that tense 
moment, you would have observed 
a half hundred little six-year-olds with eyes focused 
on their fellow classmates ready to witness a latter- 
day miracle. 


2 
Y 


“That’s fine,” I said, “we can do when we will to 
do! Now, I am going to give you class names just 
for this occasion, you shall be known for the present 
as Cesar, Cicero, Vergil, and Horace, respectively ; 
these are names of great readers and writers and it 
is because you, too, are going to be great readers and 
writers that | compliment you by making you the 
namesakes of such illustrious personages.” The novelty 
of this mode of instruction seemed to secure the right 
mental attitude, although the critic may contend 
otherwise, saying that with beginners only such terms 
as come within childish comprehension should be em- 
ployed by the instructor. The Lord’s prayer, taught 
us by the master teacher, has a depth of meaning as 
yet unfathomed by the adult world, and yet, little 
children repeat it with mental as well as spiritual 
exaltation. 

“Come, Cesar, show me where this first sentence 
begins.” Czsar approached the board and with his 
left index finger pointed unerringly to the left of the 
sentence and with his right index finger, at my request, 
he determined the end of the sentence. “Thank you, 
Czesar, resume your seat.” 

“Cicero, show me where the second sentence begins.” 
Cicero complied with alacrity. “Now, show me where 
the first word ends.” 

With a look of uncertainty, he placed his right index 
finger in the middle of the second word. Without 
comment he was permitted to resume his seat. Vergil, 
in the third sentence, and Horace, in the fourth 
sentence, made the same fatal blunder. 

“Miss Sharp, please erase those sentences and re- 
produce them making marked distinction between your 
letter spacing and your word spacing; continue to do 
this for a brief season, diminishing the distance gradu- 
ally until the optical defect is overcome.” 

A careful evaluation of results following this cor- 
rective device will determine whether or not the child’s 
parents should consult a specialist; for, in not a few 
cases, it may be necessary to withdraw the child from 
school until the defect is removed. 

That grateful teacher never ceased to give me credit 
for possessing preceptive powers far beyond nature’s 
endowment. Her little proteges made rapid progress 
in the gentle art of interpretation which demonstrates 
beyond a doubt that, when a child, apparently normal, 
does not march abreast with his classmates, there is 
an ascertainable cause. 
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Diligence increaseth the fruit of toil. A dilatory 


man wrestles with losses —Hesiod. 


UNCLE JOHN VS. UNCLE JOE 

Some years ago in a certain rural community in 
Tennessee there lived two farmers. One was known 
as Uncle John and the other as Uncle Joe. These two 
men owned neighboring farms separated only by the 
big road. Uncle John’s farm was enclosed by a woven 
wire fence stapled to locust posts. Uncle Joe’s farm 
was enclosed by an old crooked rail fence. Along 
Uncle John’s fence no bushes, briers, or weeds were 
allowed to grow, but Uncle Joe’s fence row gave ver- 
dant evidence of the need for the axe and the brier 
hook. 

Now Uncle John was a good carpenter and a fair 
blacksmith. In the spring, prior to the beginning of 
the plowing season, he carefully examined his farming 
tools. Where necessary, he restocked his plows, 
sharpened his plowpoints, and otherwise reconditioned 
and made ready for use his farming tools. On the 


contrary, Uncle Joe either could not or would not do 


the things which were necessary to make ready for 
effective use his farming tools. He employed the 
village blacksmith to repair and to recondition his 
implements. 

Both of these farmers regularly employed one or 
more farm hands each year. It was Uncle John’s 
custom to pay good wages. But before selecting his 
employees he made careful investigation of all appli- 
cants. He interviewed their previous employers. He 
satisfied himself that the laborers selected were men 
of recognized industry, men of integrity, and otherwise 
suitable for the job to be done. Uncle Joe, however, 
paid low wages. He made little or no investigation 
of those seeking employment with him to determine 
their fitness for the work at hand. He hired on trial. 

Uncle John kept good stock. His horses gave evi- 
dence of being well cared for and capable of doing the 
work to which they were put. On the other hand, 
Uncle Joe relied on plug horses and tow-headed mules 
quite incapable of doing substantial and sustained work. 
The former had his soil broken deeply and his crops 
well cultivated. The latter allowed shallow breaking 
and poor crop cultivation. The former knew what 
crops he wanted to grow, their adaptability to the soil, 
how they should be cultivated, and he gave his per- 
sonal supervision to the job of production. The latter 
didn’t seem to know just what crops he should grow, 
their adaptability to the soil, how those grown should 
be cultivated, and he gave little or no supervision to 
the work of production. 

In the autumn, when crops had grown to maturity, 
Uncle John regularly found his cornstalks proudly 


supporting one or more well-filled heavy-hanging ears 
of grain, but Uncle Joe quite as regularly found his 
cornstalks apologetically supporting one little nubbin 
tightly sheathed in its coat of shuck. What a differ- 
ence! Yet these two farmers cultivated the same type 
of soil, had the same sunshine and the same showers, 
The difference was in the men, their efforts, and their 
methods. 

In school work as in farming one finds his Uncle 
Johns and his Uncle Joes. In some cases the school 
superintendent or school principal has his grounds and 
buildings well kept. He regularly inventories his 
school equipment and reconditions it where necessary. 
New purchases and repairings by expensive workmen 
are made only when necessary. Yet no loss of time 
or effort is suffered because of neglect or lack of 
planning. In other cases, however, the superintendent, 
principal, and even classroom teachers fail to keep in 
order school grounds and buildings. Teaching ma 
terials are permitted to become unusable through neg- 
lect or lack of repair. 

In some cases, the chief school official whose basi 
ness it is to select teachers knows just the sort of per 
son who is needed to fill each teaching position in his 
schools. Good salaries are provided and care is ex 
ercised in selecting the person for each individual 
position. Personal fitness and specific training are 
made the guiding principle in personnel selection. In 
other cases, the employing authority knows little or 
nothing with regard to the type of person needed for 
each teaching position to be filled. Poor salaries are 
paid and little care is exercised in the selection of the 
personnel employed. Personal fitness and _ specific 
training play little part in teacher selection. The gui¢ 
ing principle in personnel employment is hire on trial, 

In some schools all work is done according toa 
definite plan. Close supervision is exercised. Intell 
gent use is made of teaching materials. The bes 
techniques in teaching are employed. Frequent checks 
are made on achievements. In other schools, on the 
contrary, the work is undertaken without a definite 
plan. Teaching materials, if any, are used haphazaré 
ly. Modern techniques of teaching are ignored. No 
Few and doubtful checks o 
In the former 


supervision obtains. 
achievement are made. good results 
are obtained—in the latter poor results are realized 
What a difference! Yet both types of schools ded 
with the same type of children, they have the same 
supporting public, they run the same length of term 
and they have the same opportunity. The difference 
is in the superintendent, the teacher, the effort and tht 
method. 

In teaching as in farming let us have more Unelt 
Johns and fewer Uncle Joes. 
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EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION REPORT 

As THe TENNESSEE 1EACHER goes to press we are 
assured that by October 1 the first volume of the 
Tennessee Educational Commission’s report will be off 
the press and made available to the public. 

For many months now this Commission has been 
directing a comprehensive and intensive study of the 
public school system of this state. Many administra- 
tors and teachers have contributed liberally of their 
time and energy in the compilation of this report. The 
public in general and the teachers in particular have 
been looking forward with much interest to its ap- 
pearance. 

Now that the first volume of the report is available, 
which volume is essentially a factual statement on the 
status of the public schools, it at once becomes the 
privilege and duty of school people everywhere to 
study it and become familiar with the pertinent facts 
contained therein. When this has been done they 
should then publish these facts through the use of the 
press and such other agencies as to them seem most 
appropriate. Through such cooperative effort on the 
part of educational workers enlightened public opinion 
can be made to converge upon education—its status 
and needs. Upon such convergence and the proper 
reaction thereto depend our hopes for appropriate 
remedial school legislation. 

Each county and city superintendent’s office will 
shortly be supplied with a sufficient number of copies 
of the report to furnish each school principal one copy. 
This report must be studied and used. It must not be 
pigeonholed as many other valuable reports have been. 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS OF AMERICAN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The first secondary school in America, it appears, 
was the Public Latin School established in Boston in 
1635. This school was established by the municipality, 
but was maintained by the fees paid by those enjoying 
its benefits. The establishment of this school has be- 
come a landmark in American Education. 

With us, public secondary education is popular. 
During the last three hundred years we have made 
rapid progress in the development of this particular 
unit of our public school systems. Attendance in it 
has ceased to be selective—it has become general in 
character ; an ever-increasing percentage of our popu- 
lation is served by it; magnificent buildings and equip- 
ment have been provided for it; it has been staffed 
with a vigorous personnel, trained in the science and 
art of teaching; and its curriculum has steadily 
widened and deepened in accord with increasing social 
demands. 

This year the nation is celebrating the three hun- 
dredth birthday of its public high school. By joining 
in this national celebration local high school principals 
and teachers have an excellent opportunity, through 
planned programs, to familiarize their pupils with the 
aims, objectives, and ideals of the high school and to 
acquaint their supporting school communities with its 
purposes, methods, and achievements. 


Public meetings may appropriately be held in cele- 
bration of this significant school birthday and objec- 
tive demonstrations and concrete exhibitions of school 
achievements may be advantageously presented to the 
end that the layman may have a sympathetic under- 
standing of the high school and its purposes and con- 
sequently be impelled to provide adequate funds for 
its support. e 


THE SALES TAX 

There appears to be a growing sentiment in the 
state favorable to a sales tax. The Tennessee State 
Teachers Association has not only expressed itself as 
favoring this tax, provided the proceeds are applied 
exclusively for public school purposes, but also has 
created sentiment favorable to it. There are those who 
favor the sales tax as a source from which to derive 
current revenue with which to operate the state and 
local governments. There are others who would even 
exhaust this source of revenue for the purpose of 
retiring outstanding state, county, and city obligations. 

Public education in this state is suffering more 
acutely from the lack of adequate financial support by 
the state than is any other branch of public service. If 
a sales tax is passed by the next legislature and the 
proceeds are allowed to go into the general fund or are 
applied to special accounts other than public educa- 
tion, then there will be little hope for reform in the 
state’s taxation system for at least a decade and 
public education in Tennessee will remain prostrate. 


€ 
T. S. T. A. SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


In the September issue of this journal was published 
a calendar of educational conventions to be held in 
Tennessee during the current year. In this issue we 
are again calling to the attention of our readers the 
dates of the three sectional meetings to be held during 
the months of October and November. 

The Eastern Section will hold its annual meeting in 
Knoxville on October 25, 26, and 27. At this meeting 
we expect approximately six thousand teachers. This 
section of T. S. T. A. is well established and effectively 
organized. its program this year is most attractive 
to all teachers. 

Harry Clark, Superintendent of Knoxville City 
Schools, is President and D. S. Burleson, Dean of the 
Teachers College, Johnson City, is Secretary of the 
Eastern Section of T. S. T. A. Those desiring in- 
formation about this meeting should address the of- 
ficers named above. 

The Middle Section will hold its meeting in Nash- 
ville on November 8, 9, and -10. This section is the 
most recently organized unit of T. S. T. A. Approxi- 
mately five thousand white teachers are employed in 
the region of the state served by this organization. 
They should all affiliate with it. This organization is 
really on trial this year. Middle Tennessee teachers, 
if you want this meeting to continue and desire the 
service it can render, you should demonstrate your 
desire by promptly joining the association and other- 
wise supporting its officers. 
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W. Lee Harris, Superintendent of Gallatin City 
Schools, is President and N. C. Beasley, Dean of the 
Teachers College, Murfreesboro, is Secretary. An 
unusually attractive program has been worked out by 
the officers of this section. 

The Western Section of T. S. T. A. will hold its 
annual meeting in Memphis on November 15, 16, and 
17. We expect approximately three thousand teachers 
to attend the programs of this association. Recent 
years have seen this sectional meeting develop into a 
dynamic educational force. Its program this year calls 
for the presence of some of the outstanding educators 
of the nation. 

F. L. Browning, Superintendent of Chester County 
Schools, Henderson, is President and O. H. Jones, 
State Teachers College, Memphis, is Secretary of the 
Western Section, T. S. T. A. 

Teachers of Tennessee, join your sectional and state 
professional organizations. Jn union there is strength. 


® 
HORACE MANN'S DAY* 


If the public schools were in session tomorrow 
(August 1) part of the day should be set apart for 
recalling what Horace Mann, who died just seventy- 
five years ago, did for the common schools of Ameri- 
ca. His work was within the bounds of a single state, 
but had its influence throughout the United States and 
even beyond. Surprisingly, he was never himself a 
public school teacher. He practiced law with marked 
success, was for ten years a member of the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, during the last two years presi- 
dent of the Senate. In the latter capacity he signed 
“the epoch-making education bill,” reorganizing the 
common school system of the state. 

He abandoned his law practice to take the secre- 
taryship of the State Board of Education, at an annual 
salary of $1,000 (five years later it was increased to 
$1,500). He was almost without authority except 
to collect and give information, but in the twelve 
years during which he held office the Massachusetts 
system was almost completely transformed. This was 
done primarily through enlightening public opinion. 
When he began, men teachers in the elementary schools 
were receiving an annual salary of $185 and 
women $65. In many districts the school year did not 
extend beyond two or three months. Under his in- 
fluence a minimum of six months was established; 
appropriations for public education were more than 
doubled; salaries were increased and were not re- 
duced even in time of depression. The earlier high 
school law was made effective and many new high 
schools were established. Provision was made for the 
professional training of teachers though the first state 
normal schools in the United States. The course of 
study in the elementary schools was enriched and im- 
proved methods of teaching were introduced. 

Horace Mann not only urged equal opportunities for 
all children, advocated modern methods in teaching, 
focusing attention upon the child, and emphasized 


*Reprinted from New York Times. 


character training, but was also constantly campaigning 
for the material welfare of schools. He suffered acri- 
monious criticism, but saw his cause triumph. He suc- 
ceeded John Quincy Adams in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, was a Free Soil candidate for governor of 
Massachusetts, and for seven years was president of 
Antioch College. But his immortal service was to the 
American common school. Believing in “the unlimited 
improvability of the human race through education,” 
he died having won, as he must have been well aware, 
“some victory for humanity.” 


THE GOVERNOR PROCLAIMS AMERICAN 
EDUCATION WEEK 

As is their custom, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the American Legion, and the United States 
Office of Education have designated one week in the 
year to be known as American Education Week. 
Being in sympathy with the educational ideals and 
purposes of these cooperating groups and desiring to 
direct the attention of the citizens of Tennessee to the 
status, needs, and ideals of their schools, Governor 
Hill McAlister has designated and proclaimed Novem- 
ber 5 to 11, 1934, as American Education Week. His 


proclamation follows: 


Proclamation 

“Public education in a democracy plays a most 
significant part in the life of government as well as in 
the lives of individuals. The progress which this state 
has made and the outlook of our people in general 
reflect the contributions of our schools to the general 
welfare. 

“Tt is my belief that all our people must give our 
public schools their generous financial and sympa- 
thetic support to the end that the school children of 
today may have a fair opportunity for development 
and training under competent teachers. Upon them 
will rest the problems of tomorrow. It is the duty of 
each citizen, through inquiry and personal contact, to 
acquaint himself with the conditions and needs of the 
schools. - In this connection and for this purpose | 
commend to our citizenship the most careful considera- 
tion of the report which the Tennessee Educational 
Commission has just made. 

“THEREFORE, I, Hill McAlister, Governor of 
Tennessee, do hereby designate and proclaim 

November 5 to 11 
as 
American Education Week 
and respectfully urge that our citizens observe it in 
such manner as to them seems appropriate. 

“In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused to be affixed the Great Seal of the State 
of Tennessee, this 23rd day of September, in the year 
of our Lord, 1934. 
Attest: 

ERNEST HASTON, 

Secretary of State. 


HILL McALISTER, 
Governor. 
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A Testing Program 
(Continued from page 6) 
or to employ more teachers and pay each one less. 
We recognize that a good teacher can teach fifty or 
sixty pupils more effectively than a poor teacher can 
teach twenty. Standard tests can be used in determin- 
ing the size class that teachers can handle eftectively. 

In the past few years many schools in Tennessee 
have changed from the forty-five minute class period 
to one of sixty minutes. The chief ‘reason for the 
lengthened period is to afford an opportunity for 
supervised study. Some schools adopted the hour 
period without preparing teachers for the change, and 
as a consequence pupil time was wasted. Standard 
tests help to determine whether achievement is better 
in the sixty minute period than in a shorter one. [f it ts 
not, the extra time cannot be justified. 

The hour plan of organization prevails in the White- 
haven High School of Shelby County. 

Before adopting this plan, however, the principal, 
F. S. Elliott, ran an experiment to determine the ef- 
fectiveness of teaching in periods of forty-five and 
sixty minutes, respectively. The intelligence and 
achievement of pupils were measured by means of 
standard tests. The same teacher taught both sec- 
tions using the same method. The sections were of the 
same size. The only variable factor was the length of 
class period. An achievement test was administered 
at the close of the year. The greater achievement on 
the part of the pupils in the sixty minute class led 
Mr. Elliott to adopt periods of that length through- 
out his high school. The experimental period enabled 
teachers to become familiar with the lengthened period 
and to learn how to use it effectively. 

When the results of the first test given in 1932 
were placed in the hands of teachers they made anal- 
yses of types of errors. Materials and methods were 
carefully considered. Much diagnosis and remedial 
work was begun. A comparison of test results seems 
to indicate that progress is being made in the im- 
provement of instruction. Table I gives the improve- 

TABLE I 
Improvement by Subjects in Grades Four, Six, and 
Eight in the White Schools of Shelby County. 
First Test Given October, 1932. Final 
Test Given, May, 1933. 
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ment by subjects in grades four, six, and eight in the 
white schools of Shelby County between October, 1932, 
and May, 1933. Normal improvement is .7. The 
whole numbers indicate years. The decimals repre- 
sent months. For example, 1.4 means one year and 
four months. 

In three subjects we failed to make normal im- 
These were speed of reading, spelling, 
and science. In the other seven tests of the battery, 
achievement was normal or better. In the seven 
months’ period we made improvement equivalent to 
that for a period of one year and one month. 


provement. 


A comparison of achievement of pupils on the first 
tests we gave in 1932 and the last ones given in May, 
1934, shows marked gain. Table II gives the results 
in years and months on the first tests given in Octo- 
ber, 1932, and January, 1933. Table III gives the 
same results for the last tests given in May, 1934. 


TABLE II 


A Comparison of Achievement Test Results in Grades 
Four to Eight in the White Schools of Shelby 
County with the National Norms for These 
Tests Given October, 1932, 

and January, 1933. 


Grades. 


T 





| SHELBY 


DEVIATION 
GRADES County Nationa FROM 
f 5 P Ty a 
| Me ae Norms 
Meprans_ | Norms 
Four_- 3.6 4.2 - 5 
Beet 7. 5d. 5.0 53 5 
S xX 5 5 6 2 = 6 
Seven 6.6 7.4 7 
| 
Fight__--- 7.1 8.2 -1.1 


TABLE III 
A Comparison of Achievement Test Results in Grades 
Four to Eight in the White Schools of Shelby 
County with the National Norms for These 
Grades. Tests Given May, 1934. 
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_ ~Saaigaeeee NATIONAL 7 
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FOOr.. 222428 4.8 4.8 0 
Na Se 5.8 5.8 0 
Pe es ee ee 7.0 6.8 +.2 
Meveis 53 i33ce5 7.9 7.8 +.1 
Se re 8.5 | 8.8 —.3 








In 1932 the county as a whole was low in achieve- 
ment in all grades. The results for May, 1934, indi- 


cate that we are up to or above the norm in all grades 
with the exception of the eighth. 
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Figure 1 shows the average achievement in the four 
series of tests that have been given in comparison with 
the norm for the time the tests were given. 
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Figure 1. Achievement of Shelby County Pupils on Tests 
Given in October, 1932, May, 1933, November, 1933, and 
May, 1934, in Comparison with the National Norms. 


SUMMARY 

An effort has been made to give briefly the ex- 
periences of a county in a somewhat comprehensive 
testing program. The types of tests used and the 
grades tested were given.. Some dangers to be guard- 
ed against were mentioned. Improvement in achieve- 
ment as measured by standard tests was given. 

Uses that were made of standard test results were 
listed. These are: 

1. As a basis of comparison. 
For measuring the effectiveness of teaching. 
For measuring the effectiveness of courses of 
study. 
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4. As a basis for diagnosis. 
5. For purpose of motivation. 
6. In classification and promotion. 


7. In making experimental studies in schools. 


We Invite You On 


The T. S. T. A. membership and their 
friends are cordially invited to visit 
our lovely store while in Knoxville at 
the State Convention. Our large Gift 
Shop is gorgeous at this season. 
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TEACHERS, COME TO US 


. . . FOR THE NEWEST FASHIONS 
. . » FOR YOUTHFUL FLATTERY 
. . » FOR SLENDER LINES 


Women's 


SWAGGER SUITS 
Sizes 14 to 42 


Women's 
DAYTIME DRESSES 
Regular and Half Sizes. $6.95 to $19.75 


Misses’ 
CREPE DRESSES 
Sizes 14 to 20 


Furred 
CLOTH COATS 
All Sizes and Materials $16.75 to $69.75 


Reliable 
FUR COATS 
Seal, Kidskin, Muskrat. . $19.75 to $89.75 


Style Shop 
NEWCOMER'S 
GAY STREET FACING UNION 


$16.75 to $29.75 


$3.95 to $14.75 
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Educational Commission Report 
HE MOST IMPORTANT 
news from the State Depart- 
ment of Education for the 
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a state’s system of education to lag 
far behind its contemporary move- 
ments. Such a situation necessarily 
causes a public to lose faith some- 
z what in education, and also helps to 





month of October and, indeed, for + 
the entire school system of Ten- 
nessee is the release of the first section of the report 
of the Tennessee Educational Commission. This report 
deals entirely with facts concerning the school system 
of the state and presents in well-worked-out tables, 
graphs, and charts interesting information on practi- 
cally every phase of educational activity in Tennessee 
Questions based upon the facts which are presented 
in each individual section follow the report. ‘These 
questions are designed not only to stimulate thinking 
on the subjects with which they deal, but also to aid 
in the formulation of recommendations for the solu- 
tion of problems which they emphasize. The follow- 
ing announcement, which was released October 1, ac- 
companies each copy of the report: 

“The Tennessee Educational Commission takes 
pleasure in submitting herewith a copy of Part One of 
its study on educational conditions in Tennessee, as 
authorized by the Sixty-Eighth Session of the Ten- 
nessee General Assembly. 

“Part One of the report contains the facts regarding 
educational conditions in Tennessee as found by the 
Commission. From the study of these facts certain 
problems have evolved. 

“The Commission hopes to have Part Two of its 
report ready for distribution by November 15, 1934. 
The forthcoming volume will contain the Commis- 
sion’s suggestions for the solution of the problems 
raised in Part One, and also the recommendations 
which the Commission is making for the improvement 
of the educational program in Tennessee.” 

The following excerpts are taken from the intro- 
duction to the report: 

“To keep a state’s system of public education con- 
stantly and intelligently attuned to the social, eco- 
nomic, and governmental life of a commonwealth is a 
most difficult and yet a most necessary undertaking. 
Such a task takes on further complexity as endeavor 
is made to care properly and adequately for the edu- 
cational needs of all the individuals who compose the 
state. Account in such a task must be taken of race, 
nationality, vocational and occupational pursuits, geog- 
raphy, environment, heritage, ideals, customs, and 
mores of a people. Unless a carefully planned pro- 
gram is aggressively operated, no school system can 
hope to keep abreast of the progress of civilization. A 
corollary equally true is that lack of such a program 
or failure to operate it efficiently, or both, must cause 


bring about decadence and lack of 
progress along all lines and in all the activities of a 
people. 

“The work of the Commission was also greatly 
enhanced through the securing of a large number of 
research and clerical workers under the C.W.A. and 
T.E.R.A. For two months, one hundred and forty-five 
research and clerical workers tabulated and analyzed 
data for the Commission during the period from 
December 15 to February 15. From February 15 
until May 1, eighty research and clerical workers car- 
ried on various phases of the work of the Commission. 
During May and June, twenty workers from the 
T.E.R.A. have aided in the preparation of reports. 
In each county and city of the state, fact-finding ¢om- 
mittees were set up to collect information for the Com- 
mission regarding school conditions in that section. It 
is exact to say that over fifteen hundred people have 
served in varying capacities in aiding the Commission 
in gathering, tabulating, summarizing, and analyzing 
data, and preparing reports.” 

Within a short while the report will be distributed 
throughout the length and breadth of Tennessee. It 
constitutes a challenge to the teaching profession of 
our state, not only in regard to its part in studying 
the facts presented, but also to its responsibility in 
carrying it to the people of each individual community. 
The teachers of Tennessee are urged, therefore, not 
only to study the report, but also to see that the citizens 
of their communities are made aware of its importance. 


= 
SUPERINTENDENTS' CONFERENCE 


Another subject which is of particular educational 
interest in Tennessee is the conference of county and 
city superintendents of public instruction held at Camp 
Clements, Doyle, Tennessee, October 2-5. Among the 
prominent speakers listed on the program were Gov- 
ernor Hill McAlister, Dr. L. R. Alderman, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dr. James H. Richmond, of Kentucky; 
Dr. Walter D. Cocking, Tennessee’s Commissioner of 
Education, and other state leaders in educational ac- 
tivities. 

Full details of this conference will be published in 
the next issue of THe TENNESSEE TEACHER. 
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Commercial Education in the General Program of Second- 


ITHIN recent years ad- 
vocates of general edu- 
cation have taken a more 
understanding attitude toward com- 
mercial education. At the same 
time, commercial teachers have be- 
come more appreciative of general 
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ary Education 


A. L. CAMPBELL 


Professor Business Administration 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
Cookeville 


Commercial subjects fit well in 
the general program of education 
not only because of their educa- 
tional and cultural value but also 
because of their vocational value. 
This fact is now conceded, but the 
classical school still attempts to stig- 


a 





educational theories. As a result 
of this mutual understanding, a greater degree of co- 
operation has been developed, and commercial subjects 
are beginning to find their rightful place in the general 
program of education. Familiarity with their nature 
and objectives has bred respect which is evidenced by 
the wide introduction of commercial departments as 
integral parts of the secondary program in Tennessee 
high schools. 

During the last forty years, educational develop- 
ments and economic changes have produced many 
changes in the stated purposes of business education 
in the public high school. In the latter part of the 
nineteenth century commercial subjects were first in- 
troduced into the high school curriculum. At that 
time their purpose was decidedly vocational. The 
courses offered consisted generally of shorthand, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, and commercial arithmetic. The 
content of the subjects taught, the methods of teach- 
ing, and the teachers themselves were largely taken 
over from the private business, where the emphasis 
was necessarily placed upon the immediate vocational 
efficiency of the student when he left school. While 
these subjects, recognized as possessing a high degree 
of vocational value, constituted the time-honored group 
which directed sufficient attention to a specialized field 
as to give rise to the term “commercial education,” 
business education today embraces a much wider field 
than that covered in the study of the technique of 
record keeping, calculation, and stenography. 

For some time there has been a decided tendency 
toward recognizing the need for a broader training in 
business and reorganizing the secondary school pro- 
gram of studies in business education. The leaders 
in this field are aware of the inadequacies of a narrow 
technical business education for pupils of high school 
age. They are recognizing that commercial education 
is training not merely for specific technical ability, but 
also for a more general type which leads to a broader 
understanding of the nature of business and its place 
in our economic and social structure. 

Although bookkeeping, shorthand, and typewriting 
should remain as basic courses in the high school com- 
mercial curriculum, social-business subjects—business 


law, general business training, economic geog- 
raphy, economics, and business organization — de- 
serve an increasingly important place. The educa- 


tional needs of a larger number of students will be 
met and many of the evident weaknesses of the 
traditional commercial curriculum will be eliminated 
by the recognition of the broader purposes of business 
education. 


7 


matize certain commercial courses 
—notably bookkeeping and stenography—as having 
little educational or cultural value. A noted educator 
some years ago asked the question: “Can business sub- 
jects be taught so as to make pupils think?” This 
question suggests the doubt felt by those who hold the 
disciplinary or cultural theory of education in regard 
to the so-called “practical” subjects in the curriculum. 
The question has had to be fairly met and answered if 
these subjects are to be accepted at their proper edu- 
cational value. 

The conflict between cultural and vocational pur- 
poses of education has largely passed away, but a few 
classicists are reluctant to see the traditional courses 
superseded by utility courses which really provide 
cultural training. 

Culture has a changing value with the passing of 
time. Greek was the early cultural subject. During 
the Middle Ages Latin was predominant, for it was 
essential to the entry into the professions. The early 
colleges and academies in our country prescribed four 
years of training in Latin and Greek; this training 
prepared for the ministry, law, and medicine. 

Each ideal, in its age, probably constituted culture. 
Before the advent of scientific knowledge it is likely 
that from a philosophical standpoint we may find the 
essence of culture in the mastery of Latin and Greek. 
In a modern manufacturing and commercial age we 
are forced to consider cultural those branches of learn- 
ing which render an immediate service to mankind. 
In this category we class business subjects, for no 
occupation or activity of man is more truly scientific 
and more surely stamping its influence upon civic and 
social institutions than is business. 

The accusation that bookkeeping and related sub- 
jects have no educational value, aside from their vo- 
cational aspects, is readily refuted. A cultural educa- 
tion is one which will foster an appreciation of general 
life interests and at the same time afford a measure 
of mental discipline. Few subjects compel closer at- 
tention, more detailed accuracy, closer application of 
principles, and more careful forethought than book- 
keeping and accounting. In these subjects a person 
has occasion to display reasoning power, neatness, and 
other elements of training and discipline compre- 
hended by a true conception of culture. For refining 
the moral nature these subjects teach social virtues 
which are the outgrowth of the exchange of com- 
mercial values in business. 

The curriculum of the high school commercial de- 
partment, when organized and properly balanced as 
between skill courses and social business subjects, is 
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Workbooks 


in ENGLISH e HISTORY 
MATHEMATICS e SCIENCE 


Ginn and Company publish a wide variety 
of workbooks in the chief elementary- 
school and secondary-school subjects. . . . 
Make your teaching more effective, more 
stimulating by enlisting the help of these 
excellent teaching aids. Circular No. 311, 
Workbooks for Junior and Senior High 
Schools, will be sent in response to a 
postcard request. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta, Georgia 

















Peggis Hal 


DEAR TEACHERS: 


"When visiting Knoxville for the 
Teachers’ Convention, make The New 


Peggie Hale Shop your HOME." 


You may expect to find the smartest 
COATS, DRESSES, MILLINERY, and 
HOSIERY that the season affords. 


We have here a selection that repre- 
sents the best efforts of our buyers to 


bring you CHIC STYLES at prices you 


can afford. 
Yours very truly, 


PEGGIE HALE INC. 
517 South Gay Street 




















well adapted to the attainment of the major objectives 
or cardinal principles of education. Commercial edu- 
cation serves directly the major objective of occupa- 
tional efficiency, which in turn greatly concerns the 
achievement of all the other major objectives. Noth- 
ing is more conducive to good health and personal 
well-being and better equips for worthy home mem- 
bership than the acquisition of knowledge and training 
which prepares for remunerative employment. An 
income is necessary to maintain health and enjoy the 
benefits of society; it is also essential in the develop- 
ment of qualities that make the individual a worthy 
member of a family. 

Commercial subjects have proved efficient in attain- 
ing the mastery of the tools, techniques, and spirit of 
learning. Much of the student’s time in the elementa- 
ry grades is properly devoted to the learning of cer- 
tain fundamental processes, such as reading, writing, 
arithmetical computations, and modes of expression. 
This training can well be continued in the high school 
through the study of commercial courses. Proficiency 
in many of these processes may be increased more 
effectively by their application to new material, such 
as is presented in the commercial department, than by 
continuing the purely academic subjects. Few courses 
offer a better balance between instruction and practice 
than do the courses offered in the study of business. 
For training in logical thinking these courses are un- 
excelled. In arriving at the proper solution of the 
business problems presented, the student is compelled 
to use processes of reasoning which develop the ability 
to do effective thinking. 

In training for faithful citizenship it is necessary 
to inculeate an appreciation and understanding of 
the economic and social problems of the community 
and the nation in order for these problems to be met 
and solved satisfactorily. Our present economic order 
is a vast cooperative scheme, which is more clearly 
conceived and comprehended by means of the study 
of such commercial courses as economics, business 
law, and business organization. Our processes of 
production and distribution, the weaknesses of which 
have been so evident during the last few years, are 
typical of our entire economic system. Other great 
economic questions—the tariff, government ownership 
of public utilities, conservation of natural resources, 
taxation, banking, and the monetary system—muust be 
handled upon sound economic principles. These ques 
tions are national in scope and should not, as in the 
past, be settled by a few in their own interests, with 
out considering the general welfare. Of course the 
school system cannot solve these problems, but it cat 
help in an indirect way by furnishing a type of edt 
cation training in business and economics—which wil 
make the future citizen more cognizant of the prob 
lems and give him a clearer understanding of them— 
requisites for satisfactory solution of any problem 
A familiarity with community activities of a bust 
ness and economic nature and a sufficient understant- 
ing of state and national economic problems, abot 
which so much is being written in newspapers, mag# 
zines, and books, to create an active interest in them 
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make for worthy use of leisure time. Reading of a 
worth-while nature is encouraged. That which is 
comprised in the science of business is comprising an 
increasingly greater portion of modern literature. 

In the study of business, the question of ethical con- 
duct is sure to arise. Business activities are so varied 
that they affect the daily life of every one. A proper 
appreciation of business ethics, therefore, assists in 
bringing about the development of ethical character. 
Certain phases of commercial education, notably busi- 
ness law, advertising, and salesmanship, deal directly 
with the principles of right and wrong as applied to 
business dealings. Here the opportunity is afforded 
the commercial teacher for the development of the 
ideal of fair play in the students. 

In the foregoing paragraphs the purpose has been 
to indicate how the commercial courses in the curric- 
ulum lend themselves toward the attainment of the 
major objectives in secondary education. Based on 
these cardinal principles, or major objectives, com- 
mercial education has developed certain specific aims 
to strive for, in carrying out its portion of the general 
secondary educational program. Some of these are: 

1. To give students a knowledge of the principle of 
business and the prevailing methods of business pro- 
cedure. 

2. To give the students such knowledge and training 
as will prepare them for remunerative employment. 

3. To train students as consumers of economic 
goods. 

4. To develop an understanding of the processes 
of production and exchange. 

5. To encourage students to form habits of neatness, 
accuracy, and systematic procedure desirable in the 
performance of the business duties. 

6. To develop a scientific attitude toward business 
services and business management. 

7. To give students an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the position business occupies in contemporary 
life. 

8. To develop an understanding of the relationship 
between government and business. 

9. To develop in the students ideals for the im- 
provement of commercial relations and procedure. 

10. To inculcate wholesome ideals of business and 
produce the ability to analyze and interpret business 
facts correctly. 

11. To aid students in forming proper appreciation 
of the importance of good citizenship and a broad and 
thorough education as a foundation for success in 
business vocations. 

That education should fit the individual to be a 
citizen has been a persistent motive from time im- 
memorial. The requirements for good citizenship, 
however, vary with social and economic changes. With 
the beginning of the twentieth century came a marvel- 
ous development in commerce and in industries. The 
spirit of the age is commercialism. A citizen, to be 
of value to the state, must, besides having a broad 
general education, have the power to produce some- 
thing of value in the industrial world. 
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The Safest Place for Teachers 
is Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 


Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the ‘‘happy-go-lucky’’ crowd 
who refuse to worry about ‘“‘rainy days."’ But most teachers are not that 


fortunate. They have to be sure of an income when disabled by sickness, 
accident or quarantine. 


Bad Luck Hits | Out of 5 Teachers Every Year 


Records show that each year one out of every five teachers loses time, 
due to illness, accident, or quarantine. The very nature of your occupa- 
tion increases the health hazard, for all diseases come to school from all 
the homes in the community. No teacher can afford to ignore these plain 
facts. You can’t afford to take the risk. The better way is to share, at 
small yearly cost, your risk with thousands of other teachers and then 
you will automatically share in all the financial protection and benetits 
this great organization of teachers for teachers brings to you. 


Be Safe—Get Under the T. C. U. Umbrella 
It’s such a comfortable place to be, even when you arc well, 
because you have no worries. But when trouble comes, it’s 
like being in a cyclone cellar while the tornado rages out- 
side. T. C. U. protection is then priceless. 


Write for Complete Details Toda 
Don’t let another day go by without knowing all about 
T. C. U. protection. Write us today and, without obligation 
to you, we will send you complete details by return mail. 
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940 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 
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| Geometry: 


MRS. J. B. WHITE 


Teacher of Mathematics 
Central High School 


Nashville, Tennessee 


HE ORIGIN of geometry, 
according to Herodotus, is to 
be found in the etymology of 
the word. Its birthplace was in 
Egypt and it arose from the need 


A Defense 


the floor where several children are 
playing, each will run straight to 
the toy, thus demonstrating that a 
straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points although they 


2 





of surveying the lands inundated by 

the Nile floods. In its infancy it therefore consisted 
of a few rules, very rough and approximate, for com- 
puting the areas of triangles and quadrilaterals, and 
with the Egyptians it proceeded no further. Thales 
of Miletus transplanted the elementary Egyptian men- 
suration to Greece. In the sixth century B.C. what 
was then developed passed into the hands of the 
Pythagoreans. From this time geometry exercised 
a powerful influence on Greek thought. To Euclid, a 
Greek mathematician of the third century B.C., we 
are indebted for quite a complete exposition of the 
subject matter of geometry. Thus we see that geom- 
etry, which really means “earth measure,” was the 
outgrowth of a felt need on the part of the Egyptians. 
What is more modern in the development of educa- 
tion so far as modern ideas go than for a subject to 
satisfy a real felt need? Since it was the outgrowth 
of a felt need and has lived so long its value should 
be very carefully considered. 

Geometry is one of the oldest of educational dis- 
ciplines. More than any other, it has retained its 
essential character for centuries. It is the only subject 
left in our high school curriculum in which the student 
is exposed to logic in small enough units for the 
average high school mind to recognize them as such. 
To be sure the pupil knows little of logic and perhaps 
cares less. He is young (14 or 15) and often even 
in class his thoughts are not on geometry. But while 
the average high school child is immature in mind and 
occupied with concrete things such as radio and auto- 
mobile, he is always eager and alert when interested. 
Perhaps he will ask what use there is in studying 
geometry, and why he should have to prove what 
seems to him perfectly evident. Hence the golden 
opportunity of the teacher to “sell the course” to the 
pupil. He can be shown that he was acquainted with 
the truth of most of the axioms and postulates even 
before he started to elementary school. Any child 
knows the truth of the first four axioms out of his 
own experience and observation. If he protests 
against them at times he has been termed selfish when 
really he is only demonstrating a knowledge of some 
practical mathematics. He even has knowledge con- 
cerning inequalities, a part of geometry which stu- 
dents enjoy saying is difficult. 

John and Harry have four marbles each; John’s 
father comes along and gives Harry four more but 
gives John three. John immediately says, “Harry has 
more marbles than I have,” and yet perhaps neither 
boy can count his marbles. Children also know many 
of the postulates from their own experience and ob- 


servation. If a coveted toy is placed in the middle of 


y 


know nothing as yet concerning 
postulates. Illustrations of this kind can be found in 
the experience of any child. Thus the child is quickly 
on the alert and becomes intensely interested because 
he feels keenly a possession of some of the subject 
matter. 

Next his attention can be called to the numerous 
illustrations in nature—the delicate designs of snow- 
flakes, all of them geometric; the honey cells of the 
bee made in regular hexagonal form, which accounts 
for their strength and compactness; the spider’s web, 
a marvelous combination of triangles and parallel lines; 
crystals dug from the earth possessing in their cross 
sections and faces many kinds of polygons; the rain- 
drop, a sphere. Many illustrations may be drawn 
from nature to demonstrate the truth of Plato’s state- 
ment: “God geometrizes continually.” Many geo- 
metric figures can be pointed out in any classroom— 
such as rectangles in the windows, blackboards, and 
doors ; cross sections of pencils are circles, hexagons, 
or octagons ; three dimensions of the room, etc. Each 
day there can be connection made between geometry 
and the daily life and experience of each member of 
the class. When it is considered that by geometry the 
architect constructs our building; the civil engineer 
builds our railways; the surveyor makes a map of a 
country; the astronomer determines the diameter of 
the globe on which we live and also the size of the 
sun, moon, and planets, and their distances from us 
and from each other; with the assistance of a chart 
and a mariner’s compass the sailor navigates the ocean 
with success. When all these facts and more have 
their foundation in geometry it will surely be allowed 
that its elements should be made as accessible as pos- 
sible. 

Geometry may be divided into two parts—practical 
and theoretical, the former dependent upon the latter. 
Its use in the building of roads has given pleasing 
results to all of us, and yet even in this great era of 
road making, the royal road to geometry has never 
been built. It is said that King Ptolemy, hearing of 
the wonders of geometry, summoned Euclid before 
him and commanded the latter to teach him this new 
science. The king was much disturbed (in mind, at 
least) when Euclid answered that there was no royal 
road to geometry. In the past, no doubt, too much 
time has been spent on the theoretical side, and as a 
result many think of it as very hard or difficult. The 
logical side of the subject is no doubt the thing which 
has kept geometry in the high school curriculum, but 
it may be that it will have to depend on the practical 
if it is to remain. However, just a few words yet are 
needed concerning its logic. Geometry proves state 
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ments by a process of reasoning and thus in other fields of work: that is, how 
develops habits of careful, connected, far is geometric training capable ‘of 
accurate thinking. In the first place, the transfer? It is not the purpose here l 
| are student must read accurately; and, in the to discuss transfer. According to Judd, CG AsSroOm 
it to second place, he must express himself “the most promising subject in the cur- 
at a accurately. Not a single word can be riculum can be turned into a formal and 
omitted. Such habits are necessary in intellectually stagnant drill if it is pre- l 
ance almost any line of work. sented by a teacher who has no breadth * AmOr 
they A doctor visits you in time of sick- of outlook and no desire to teach pupils 
Mee ness. He asks how you feel, looks at how to generalize experience. On the 
wing your tongue, takes your temperature, other hand a teacher who has ability to and the 
id in feels your pulse, etc. He does these train pupils beyond particular facts, and 
ickly things to < the facts pay the to see their relations and their broader 
o illness and, having obtained these facts, meanings, can stimulate thinking with 
seit he studies them anatalle. and makes any ——s of instruction aaa esas OLD-FASHIONED 
ject his decision as to what the sickness is to hand.” Transfer in a large measure 
and how it should be treated. He must comes through correlation and certainly SCHOOL MARM 
sei have a mind trained to draw correct no subject lends itself to correlation with 
- s conclusions. Upon the clearness and more subjects in the curriculum or with 
now- accuracy of his thinking and reasoning more outside the school than does geom- went out together 
f the depends the success of his work. — etry. It is generally agreed that _the 
So, too, a lawyer, presenting his case problem of transfer of training is fun- 
ounts to a jury, should know the facts of the damentally one of good teaching. Here 
web, case and be able to state them clearly. are the findings of a committee as found 
lines: He must have a reason for presenting in the Fifth Yearbook of the National 
™ each bit of evidence and must prove Council of Mathematics Teachers: 
cross the truth of all his statements, if he is Training for transfer is a worth- 
rain- to convince his hearers and win his while aim of instruction; from the 
case. standpoint of life it is the most 
jrawn No matter what occupation a boy or important aim. 
state- girl may choose, he or she will find that 2. Transfer is not automatic. “We 
geo- two of the greatest helps in life are reap no more than we sow.” 
clear thinking and sound reasoning. The 3. Every type of specific training, if 
andl: study of geometry assists in both. Doing it is to rise above a purely me- 
;, and things geometrically and reasoning about chanical level, should be used as a 
1gons what is done and why it is done will vehicle for generalized experience. 
, develop habits of exact reading, exact 4. The cultivation of thinking is the 
Each thought and exact expression which will central concern of education. 
metry make these powers effective in life. In the Mathematics Teacher for Janu- 
aa a What answer shall be given to the ary, 1932, there is an article on the 
question: “Why take geometry when I applying of geometric thinking to actual THE NEW 
ry the won't use it every day after I am life situations. Two of the theorems 
gineer ge school?” We have to admit ee ats Femmes " 
‘ that this is a fair question in this utili- eople should buy within their means 
) ol . tarian age in which we find ourselves even when buying on the installment Remington 
ter ol but that it is also rather narrow. If plan. - 
of the everything were to be blotted from the Given—Family of five; income, $60.00 
f curriculum except what the majority of per week ; rent, $55.00 per month; sales- nN “4 [ 
Om us students will use every day the chances ™an urging family to trade cars. OlSeless 
_ chart are that there would be nothing left Prove—It is unwise for the family to 
ocean except a little English and that would make a change. 
. ie be only because we would have to havea Proof— ’ ; Classroom clamor, caused by the 
> na medium of expression. That would To participate in gambling pools and clash and clatter of noisy type- 
llowed scarcely be needed for there would be outlawed lotteries is unpatriotic, un- writers, is no longer heard in pro- 
1s pos little to express. It is surprising how profitable, and detrimental to a person's gressive business schools any more 
little people would need to know merely character it i ri i 
> oie . ia: y < ° than it is evident in the modern 
to exist. The question really is, or should Given—Boy tempted to buy a chance i 
o he, not whether shell den , ; y. business office. 
-actical " not whether we shall use geometry in a baseball pool out of his weekly 
ater. thc Sethe Sri teas Bakeetagy allowance; weekly allowance, $200. "”  Suadens, sided by resulting clas 
leasing § ™ake better citizens? In no subject can Prove—To do so would be unpatriotic. room quiet, have demonstrated a 
; tenacity, honesty, and consistency be It would be unprofitable. It would be 20° : ee ee knowledge ronal 
era ol developed to a higher degree. Ali will detrimental to his character. lation with proportionately higher 
, never admit that it takes some tenacity to get Proof— grades. They enter the business 
ae i the subject; honesty is forever on the There would be an endless amount world better prepared to face its 
$ surface in the study of any mathematics ; of originality allowed in such a varia- problems and their ability reflects 
before and a student must be consistent if he 0M; interest would be keen; character more favorably upon the school 
ris new ¢ver reaches a logical conclusion in Could be built without preaching; and where they obtained their training. 
iad geometry. Professor C. J. Keyser says the results should be most gratifying. 
und, @ that geometry was the first evidence in Thus a course in geometric thinking Attune your school to the times . . . 
O royal human history of autonomous thinking. Would be, as it should be, a good course to the st! of the Noiseless office 
> much Through it the human mind gave its in reasoning rather than what it has too made possible by the Remington 
first evidence of complete scientific Often been, a poor course in memory Noiseless Typewriter. There is a 
nd aS 4B awakeness. Thus geometry has given training. The pupil could not fail to Remington Rand man near-by who 
It. The § to the world its one reliable method of develop an appreciation for accurate and will gladly install one or. 2 bateery 
> which thinking. Postulational thinking is now Compact statements. It would be pre- . yr “es a A a 
but | Set to be of basic importance to any sented in such a manner as to develop Poy 
um, ne: field of human endeavor. Of course, powers and habits of careful, accurate, 
practical B if this is accepted, the next question is and independent thinking rather than to Remington Rand Inc. 
yet are Whether training in postulational think- show and demonstrate it as a finished Typewriter Division 
“| & ing, in critical thinking, and in consecu- product of deductive logic. It would : 
s state tive thinking, when administered in be effective in provoking thought rather BUFFALO NEW YORK 
geometric form, can be made available (Continued on page 30) 
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The Teachers’ Forum 


HE FOLLOWING letters 
represent some of the 
pressions which have come 
to the office of the State Teachers 


eX- 


Association Continue 


Meeting? ] 


[EDITOR’S NOTE.—One page in THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER is set aside each month 
for the use of members of the State Teachers 
Association in presenting their views on the 
question: Shall the Tennessee State Teachers 
i Its Annual 


“Nashville, Tenn. 
September 27, 1934 
“Mr. W. A. Bass 
Secretary Tennessee State Teachers 
Association 


Generai 


Association relating to the continu- 
‘ ance of the annual general meeting 
held in Nashville on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
preceding Easter. For the benefit of our readers we 
are publishing these two letters: 


€ 


“Celina, Tennessee 
September 25, 1934 
“To the Editor of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
520 Bennie-Dillon Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 
“My Dear Sir: 

“I have just read in the September issue of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER the statement of our association 
president, Mr. B. O. Duggan. I notice that it is his 
judgment that we should discontinue the annual gen- 
eral meeting. Since you have given opportunity, I 
shall express my views on the question. 

“T think the teachers of Tennessee will 
serious mistake if they abandon the annual general 
meeting of the Tennessee State Teachers Association. 
This is only my personal opinion, but I have definite 
reasons for holding it. 

“In the first place, 1 am by no means sure the Middle 
Section of the Association can take the place of the 
state meeting with me. I have many personal friends 
in other sections of the state, and their presence at 
state meetings adds much to my enjoyment of the 


make a 


occasion. Their ideas interest me and aid me in my 
work. If the annual general meeting is abandoned, | 


will lose these contacts. 

“In the second place, the continuance of the annual 
meeting will tend to draw and hold together the 
various sections in the promotion of a state-wide edu- 
cational program. This can’t be done so effectively if 
the general meeting is discontinued. After all, we are 
not ‘one of Paul, another of Apollos, ete.,’ but all 
one. We must be and remain one. 

“In the third place 1 want membership in the state 
organization to mean more to me than the privilege of 
voting for some one to represent me at the meeting 
of the Representative Assembly. I want the profes- 
sion of which I am a member to derive the inspiration 
and information which only a general meeting can give. 
These, I think, can best be obtained by continuing the 
annual general meeting. 

“Very truly yours, HERMAN Taytor, President 
Clay County Teachers Association.” 





/p.%, FUR COATS 
and 
JACKETS 
a0 3. 1 EXPERT 
$3 CLEANING—REPAIRING 
JOURNAL ARCADE RESTYLING 


Nashville, Tennessee 
“Dear Mr. Bass: 

“T have read with interest President Duggan’s plea 
for abolishing the annual meeting of the State Teach- 
ers Association; but, while his logic is sound, there 
are some things to be said on the other side of the 
question. 

“The argument of facility of meeting is negligible 
since it applies to all state and national gatherings. 
The deciding factor, however, should not be how many 
people come together once a year, but what will be lost 
if we don’t have this opportunity for people interested 
in state problems to so meet. 

“Regardless of the defects of the centralized organ- 
ization, the sense of unity, such an important factor 
in any successful endeavor, is its greatest asset. The 
political warfare of section on section has all but de- 
stroyed any state consciousness and is piling up sec- 
tional prejudices which the teachers of the state should 
combat at every step. We have, after all, one educa- 
tional problem, not three. A realization of our com- 
mon needs, a pulling together for a common cause— 
these are of prime importance and are difficult, if not 
impossible, without the general meeting. 

“Probably the trouble lies with our conception of 
duplicated functions of the state and sectional meet- 


ings. These functions, it seems to me, are entirely 
different. 


“The sectional gatherings should through investi- 
gations and projects initiated in the state meetings 
provide the answers to some of our general problems. 
These smaller units should not be satisfied with speech 
making. They should be working groups. Then the 
findings of these groups should be reported to the 
general body, which should see that these do not end 
as speeches and reports but as policies and legislation. 

“T feel very keenly that we have been losing some 
fine opportunities in our peculiar organization of state 
and sections. 

“Very cordially yours, 
LILLIAN L. Dove 
Central High School, Nashville, Tennessee.” 


Woods -Taylor-Cox 
yY TENNESSEE 
Exclusive Apparel for 


MEN—WOMEN—BOYS 
422 GAY STREET 
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They Tell Me . . 


OATH OF ALLEGIANCE BY KNOXVILLE TEACHERS 


The Knoxville City Board of Education, in its 
meeting on August 31, passed a regulation requiring 
all teachers of the city to take an oath to support the 
Federal Constitution, the Constitution of Tennessee, 
and the Knoxville City Charter. Press reports indicate 
that the above action was designed to keep Reds out 
of the schools. A reasonable tenure law coupled with 
an adequate salary schedule might be much more 
potent. Are all governmental agencies cooperating in 
this safety move, or do the teachers of Knoxville 
constitute the only danger spot in the city government ? 


7 
HONOR ROLL 


The following local teachers associations have af- 
filiated with the State Teachers Association to the 
extent of 100 per cent of their available memberships 
for 1934-35, paid their dues for the current year, and 
thereby qualified for a place on the Honor Roll: 


County Organizations Superintendent 
Bedford County—W. M. Shaw 
Blount County—Claude D. Curtis 
Claiborne County—Miss Ethel Hamilton 
Clay County—Edward Mayfield 
Fayette County—Enoch L. Mitchell 
Hamblen County—Homer E. Wallace 
Hardin County—J. C. Johnson 
Henderson County—G. Tillman Stewart 
Putnam County—Wesley P. Flatt 
Sequatchie County—Chester C. Griffith 





City Organizations Superintendents 
Morristown—C,. T. Vance 
Springfield—Wilbur S. Young 
Come on, teachers! 

T. S. T. A. completed. 


Let’s get our enrollment in 
There is big work ahead. 

s 

MIDDLE SECTION, STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
TO PRESENT STRONG PROGRAM 

On November 8, 9, and 10 the Middle Section of 
the Tennessee State Teachers Association will meet 
in Nashville. A strong program has been prepared 
for this meeting. The following out-of-state speakers 
will address the general session: George D. Strayer, 
Professor of School Administration, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Burton Fowler, Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Delaware ; Vierling Kersey, Com- 
missioner of Education in California; Miss Amy 
Hostler, Western Reserve University, Cleveland ; and 
J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

This meeting, because of its place in the general 
state plan of teacher organization and because of the 
quality of its program, should draw to it all of the 
teachers of the middle section of the state. Middle 
Tennessee teachers, join your sectional association 
now and help make this your best meeting. 


PROMINENT TENNESSEE EDUCATORS RETURN FROM 
YALE SUMMER SEMINAR IN EDUCATION 


W. E. Turner and Dudley S. Tanner of the State 
Department of Education and S. L. Smith and Fred 
MecQuistion, field representatives of the Rosenwald 
Fund, have just returned to their respective posts of 
duty following a six-weeks term of study in the Yale 
Summer Seminar in Education. The general topic 
considered during this term was “Education and Cul- 
ture Contacts.” 

The purpose of this seminar was to offer to a 
carefully selected group of students the opportunity to 
study and discuss, under the guidance of a faculty of 
internationally recognized distinction, the social, re- 
ligious, and educational problems which arise in areas 
where different races and cultures come into contact 
with one another. 

Those returning report a most profitable investment 
of time and energy. 

« 


CLEMENTS WINS RIGHT TO TAKE OFFICE 

E. J. Clements, recently elected Superintendent of 
3enton County Schools, has been authorized by court 
action to assume the office previously held by O. P. 
Dobson. The latter contested the right of the former 
to take over the office and to perform the duties apper- 
taining thereto. Private school legislation constituted 
the basis of this contest. This case argues for the 
repeal of all private school legislation and the enact- 
ment of general legislation applicable to the county 
superintendency. 

* 


MEEK HEADS U. OF T. JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Paul Meek, formerly Superintendent of City Schools 
of Harlan, Kentucky, has succeeded C. Porter Claxton 
as administrative officer of the University of Ten- 
nessee Junior College, Martin. Mr. Claxton has been 
appointed to membership on the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee at Knoxville. 


CLAY COUNTY TEACHERS TO PUBLISH SCHOOL 
PAPER 
The executive committee of the Clay County Teach- 
ers Association has authorized the publication of a 
monthly school paper to be called the Clay County 
Teacher. This publication will be sent to all members 
of the local association, to the members of the State 
Department of Education and to the county and city 
superintendents of neighboring counties. The purpose 
of this paper is to keep the members of the local asso- 
ciation informed of important school news. It will 
also serve as a clearing house for announcements from 
the county superintendent’s office. 
Good work, teachers of Clay! You have’a live little 
organization and will make yourselves felt in the 
affairs of your county. 
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L. N. LUMPKINS 

In the passing of L. N. Lumpkins the state has lost 
a loyal citizen; Lawrence County, a faithful public 
official ; the teaching profession, a wise counselor and 
sympathetic friend. During the last seven years he 
served his county as superintendent of schools. Dur- 
ing this period of service he demonstrated those quali- 
ties of character and leadership which characterize 
His personal virtues won for him a place 


good men 
> . 
His many friends are 


in the hearts of his associates. 
grieved at his passing. 
a 
HOUSTON TO SUCCEED HANEY 

Kk. K. Houston, Principal of the Elementary School 
of Parsons, will succeed R. L. Haney of Decaturville 
as County Superintendent of Schools on January 1, 
1935. Mr. Haney has made a good record for himself 
as County School Superintendent. 


ALABAMA TO HAVE SEVEN-MONTHS SCHOOL 
TERM 

Governor-elect Bibb Graves of Alabama says: “We 
will have a seven-months free school term. This we 
are going to get. And by free school term, I do not 
mean that teachers will teach free.”—A. E. A, Emer- 
gency Bulletin, September, p. 3. 

& 
A CORRECTION 

The September issue of this journal carried an 
announcement that Grover C. Long, Superintendent 
of Meigs County Schools, had been succeeded in office 
by J. H. Bennett. We have been advised that such 
is not the case. We hasten to correct the error. Mr. 
Long continues in office as County Superintendent. 

# 

The April and May issues of Tue TENNESSEE 
TEACHER carried announcements of a contest then 
being conducted by the State Teachers Magazines, 
Inc., 189 West Madison Street, Chicago. The contest 
involved the writing of an article by members of state 
teachers associations on any one of eight selected 
topics. The winner was to receive a cash prize of 
$50.00. It was also stated that an announcement of 
the winners would appear in a subsequent issue of 
this publication. 

Miss Georgia C. Rawson, Manager of State Teach- 
ers Magazines, Inc., announces the following as win- 
ners by divisions: 

Division 1—Emory W. Bryan, 510 Carlyle Place, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Division 2—Mabel D. Holmes, 4528 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Division 3—Eleanor Hassinger, R. 1, 
Minn. 

Division 4—James A. Shook, Northeast Junior High 
School, Reading, Pa. 

Division 5—John V. 
Rockford, Il. 

Division 6—Nellie Clift, Novelty, Ohio. 

Division 7—R. L. Hunt, Madison, South Dakota. 

Division 8—Anne O’Neill, Monmouth, Oregon. 


Rushford, 


Burlend, 3324 Broadway, 


Open Letter to Primary Teachers 


Miss Mary Hall, President of the Primary Depart- 
ment of the Middle Section of the State Teachers As- 
sociation, is calling on all primary teachers of Middle 
Tennessee to attend the meetings in Nashville, Novem- 
ber 8, 9, and 10. Miss Hall’s letter follows: 

“Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
October 1, 1934. 
“Primary Teachers, 
Middle Tennessee. 
“Dear Primary Teachers: 

“T am sorry that I cannot visit every county in 
Middle Tennessee and meet all primary teachers. I 
have visited several groups and it has indeed been a 
pleasant experience. 

“T am taking this opportunity to greet those of you 
whom I cannot see and urge you to attend our Middle 
Section, State Teachers Association, meeting in Nash- 
ville, November 8-10. 

“You remember we voted at our state meeting last 
April te affiliate the Primary Section with the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education, which includes the 
Nursery School and Kindergarten, so now we are the 
A. C. E. of the State Teachers Association and our 
goal is to get an organized group in every county. 

“We have some very interesting speakers on our 
program for November 9, 10. Miss Amy Hostler, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, a 
specialist in early childhood education and Dr. C. C. 
Sherrod, State Teachers College, Johnson City, will 
be on the Friday morning program. Friday noon we 
will have a luncheon at the Hermitage Hotel. On 
Saturday morning the chief speaker will be Dr. Bur- 
ton Fowler, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Every one who attended the A. C. E. Convention in 
Nashville last May will recall his splendid address 
Friday night on “The Community’s Responsibility to 
All Children.’ We also expect Miss Lucy Gage and 
Miss Maycie Southall of George Peabody College and 
Miss Cara Harris of the University of Tennessee to 
be with us. 

“Your presence will make our meeting worth while 
and I shall expect to meet you there. 

“Very truly yours, 
Mary HAL, President.” 





W, claome! 


We will just be delighted to 
have you visit Knoxville’s new- 
est and most modern shoe store 


POLLOCK’S | 


Exquisite Shoes 
GAY AND WALL 
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The Teacher's Bookshelf 


Science Teaching by George W. 
Hunter. American Book Com- 
pany, 1934. 

To those familiar with the earlier 
high school texts of the author, but 


Edited by 
PAUL L. PALMER 


Professor of Education 
University of Chattanooga 


This volume will be of special 
interest to Tennessee rural teachers 
and school administrators because 
it “represents the application of ap- 

; proved educational theory and prac; 





s. 
€ 


not with his investigations in the 
teaching of science, this work may prove to be a pleas- 
ing surprise. 

After tracing the development of science teaching, 
the topics of objectives, methods, motivation, indi- 
vidual differences, testing, library, laboratory and class- 
room, and teacher training are presented. Such an 
outline is customary, but here the treatment is so 
thoroughly scientific, and the style so lucid and en- 
gaging that it can be read with profit by those who 
are familiar with much of the literature of this field 
and should prove very valuable to those who are not. 

Significant investigations are reported impartially 
and discussed with keen analysis. Nowhere are data 
and opinions confused, and a splendidly skeptical atti- 
tude is displayed toward mere authority. Worthy of 
note are: the recognition of the fact that human fac- 
tors in investigations of teaching are, as yet, uncon- 
trolled and uncontrollable; and, the protest which is 
made against the tendency to minimize the impor- 
tance of teacher personality. Further, dogmatic state- 
ments, all too common in conventional pedagogy, are 
absent save perhaps in the chapter on Teacher Train- 
ing, where they are probably unavoidable. 

This work sets a standard in its field as did the 
author’s pioneer investigations in teaching procedure 
in science some fifteen years ago.—J. Steger Hunt, 
Central High School, Chattanooga. 


Radio as a Cultural Agency edited by Tracy F. Tyler. 
The National Committee on Education by Radio, 
Washington, D. C., 1934. 

This publication gives the addresses and proceedings 
of a national conference with participants representing 
national educational, religious and social agencies. The 
reader is struck by the concern manifested throughout 
the conference that radio be released from its present 
overcommercialized state and be exploited more for 
the common good. Discussions were centered around 
problems such as on whom rests the responsibility for 
the cultural use of radio; the rights of minority groups 
to use the radio; the Wisconsin radio plan; Canadian 
practice; adult and higher education by radio; the 
place of radio in a democracy; the weaknesses of 
private control of radio; and the reports of various 
committees looking toward a more constructive plan 
of national radio control. While this publication fails 
to convince any one that it solves the difficulties pre- 
sented, it nevertheless is a valuable source for those 
who may be interested in the radio as a factor in 
American culture—P. L. P. 


Activities in the Public School by Margaret Gustin and 
Margaret L. Hayes. The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1934. 


* tice in average or below average 
public school situations” in North Carolina rural 
schools. This program for the eight grades is con- 
ducted on the “activity” principle and the curriculum 
is developed around three main “centers’”—reading, 
science and art. The evidence presented is a convinc- 
ing object lesson in opposition to those who believe 
the activity approach must involve elaborate and ex- 
pensive equipment. In all grades large units of work 
are the rule. More than sixty pictures, units for each 
grade described in detail, illustrative materials, and 
reproductions of pupils’ work add materially to the 
value of the book. There is a simplicity and genuine- 
ness about this school program that will appeal to 
every rural teacher who is honestly endeavoring to 
improve her teaching.—P. L. P. 


Our Changing Social Order by Ruth Wood Gavian, 
A. A. Gray, and Ernest R. Groves. D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1934. $1.80. 


The tendency in curricular revisions to make class- 
work more closely related to modern complex social 
problems is forcibly illustrated in this volume for 
high school seniors. Such important matters as “How 
Personality Is Made and Marred,” “The Differences 
3etween People,” “Recreation the Great Adjustor,” 
“Marriage and the Family,” “Four Aspects of Health 
—Mental, Public, Housing and Community Planning,” 
“The Negro Problem,” “Crime and the Criminal,” 
“The Problems of Labor,” “War,” and “The Arena 
of Politics” illustrate the “live” nature of the ma- 
terial. The authors keep in mind the student’s need 
for experiences “which will be valuable in his adjust- 
ments to society” and which “will prepare him for well- 
informed participation in public affairs.” Hence the 
fundamental attitudes of tolerance, progressivism, 
realistic thinking, healthy skepticism and capacity to 
adapt to changing conditions are major considerations 
in the arrangement and treatment of materials. With 
a live teacher this text can be made the basis for a 
splendid understanding of current social problems.— 
P. LP 








PAGIE’S BEAUTY SHOPPE 


Permanent. . $1.50 to $10.00 Hair Cut...........25¢ 
Shampoo and Finger Wave.......... 50c 
We specialize in all kinds of hair tinting 


DOLLY GRAYSON COSMETICS 
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4131. GAY STREET Entrance Darling Shop Lobby DIAL 3-2634 
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COVER STORY 
FALLING LEAVES 
John Elwood Bundy, American 
Contemporary 
(Private Collection) 

With rare insight into the heart of nature’s beauty, 
John Elwood Bundy has shown us a forest interior. 
The first of the leaves have begun to fall—it is autumn. 
The sunshine sifts through the interlacing boughs, un- 
folding a panorama of light and shade, form and color. 

In the foreground is a tiny brook, babbling over 
moss-covered stones. Beyond, the ground is covered 
with fallen leaves, in their rich colors. This beautiful 
entrance into the forest is framed by the huge trunks 
of the sturdy beech trees. They march back at well 
spaced intervals, and, as they recede, they become 
smaller and closer until they disappear in the foliage. 
The tree trunks form dark accents which give design 
to the picture pattern. Over the beautiful scene is 
spread an envelope of atmosphere which softens the 
color and lends a mysterious charm. 

Since trees are the characteristic feature of the 
artist’s environing landscape, he worships them and 
records in his mind all their changing appearance. 
He learns them en masse as a sort of changing color 
scheme of the seasons, from the earliest greening of 
the willows in the spring to the last brown leaves on 
the beeches. He sees them as sundials, noting by 
their light and shade the passing of the hours, from 
earliest dawn to fading twilight, and understands their 
real character when their gray nakedness is etched 
against a blue and white winter world. 

There is a group of artists now painting in the 
middle west who are doing an estimable service for 
that section by catching, and recording in paint on 
canvas, the characteristic beauty of the native land- 
scape. No one expresses beauty in nature as does this 
Indiana artist. 

This picture is a reproduction from the large col- 
lection of Fine Art Prints of the Practical Drawing 
Company, Dallas and Chicago. Information on ad- 
ditional subjects and exhibitions will be sent on re- 
quest. 
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Drew’s ARCH REST Shoe 
keeps the foot happy @ Real 
foot comfort @ New low price 


$6.50 
Others at $5.00 
In all new styles and leathers 


| Beeler’s Bootery 


410 Gay Street Knoxville, Tennessee 

















GEOMETRY: A DEFENSE 
(Continued from page 25) 
than ineffective in getting the pupils to produce some other 
person’s thought. ' 

In conclusion permit me to say that the following reasons 
seem to me to justify the presence of geometry in our high 
school curriculum : , 

1. It was the outgrowth of a real need and has been satis- 
fying real needs all thr.ugh the ages. ; 

It will produce rigorous, logical, and independent think- 
ers. 

It will encourage a challenging attitude toward ideas but 
at the same time develop respect for establishing facts. 
It will encourage suspended judgments until all facts are 
known and even then will encourage the maintenance of 
an open mind. 

It will train children to appreciate nature. 

It will train children to appreciate the work of the archi- 
tect, the engineer, the inventor, the mason, the carpenter, 
and the artist. He will see that the work of all of these 
would have been impossible without geometry. 

It will develop accurate readers and in turn a student's 
expressed thoughts will be more precise and accurate. 
It may discover some interior decorator, some engineer, 
some architect, etc. 

Geometry is regarded as the most perfect model of a 
deductive science, and is the type and model of all science. 
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For Basal Use or for any Use 


THE NEW 
SILENT READERS 


LEWIS, ROWLAND, and GEHRES 


A unified, systematic reading program from the first grade 
through the eighth, carefully planned to develop power in 
all types of reading, especially text and reference books. 
















> NEW SILENT READERS establish the mechanics of reading rapidly and 
thoroughly. They provide content which is entirely new and so inherently in- 
teresting that the pupil cannot keep from reading it. They promote and direct 
pupil activities which are practical and of real teaching value. They develop all 
essential reading skills carefully and continuously, and follow up each skill from 
grade to grade. THE NEW SILENT READERS are for basal use, or for supple- 
mentary use in connection with readers which are predominantly of the story type. 
Economical accessory material and workbooks: Interleaved Teachers’ Manuals. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


S. G. GILBREATH, Southern Manager 424 West Peachtree Street, N. W., Atlanta 
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N ORDER to show the need of 
organization of parents and 
teachers in an effort to make 

the school aud the home a partner- 
ship business, it might be well to 
rehearse a few of the conditions in communities where 
the parents are indifferent. The following conditions 
would very likely not be present in communities where 
there are wide-awake parent-teacher organizations 
functioning as they should. 

First of all, we have the home in which no en- 
couragement is given the child. It makes little dif- 
ference whether the child has a good report or the 
reverse, the parent has no encouragement or criticism 
to offer. In fact, from this class of home, we have 
the children who are sent to school merely as a matter 
of course, or, in many cases, so that the parents may 
be rid of them for a few hours. In other cases, from 
the same class of home, we have the children who 
are most frequently absent. They are likely to be 
absent either because their parents kept them out for 
some frivolous excuse, or they may be absent of their 
own accord due to a lack of proper encouragement 
from the home. 

A serious handicap in the class of home we have 
just described is that the parent is not acquainted 
with the teacher and what she is trying to do. Even 
when the teacher visits the home in the interest of 
the child, or in an effort to show the parent what the 
school is trying to do, the parent very often mis- 
interprets or misconstrues the purpose of the teacher’s 
The parents do not know the modern trend of 
education. They are not familiar with what goes on 
in the modern school and for this reason in many cases 
they are not in sympathy with the school. Who is to 


visit. 


blame for this condition? What are the results? Be- 
fore we answer these questions, let us consider still 
some other conditions. 

Many parents still have a mental picture of the 
school which they attended. They can still see the 
schoolhouse with its log walls, dirt floor, and 


“puncheon seats.” The melody of “reading, riting, 
and rithmetic taught to the tune of a hickory stick,” 
still lingers in their ears. Many parents say to them- 
selves and to others—“Look at me! I have made a 
living and I didn’t get through the third grade. My 
children are no better than I am. Why can’t my 
children do the same as I have done?” Possibly these 
parents have accepted the changes in industry and in 
the world of affairs, but they cannot see why the 
schools should change from the way they were when 
they were children. They consider much of what is 
being taught as frills because they do not know. They 
sometimes grumble as taxpayers because they think 
the schools are receiving too much financial aid. 
Teachers are very familiar with the child from this 
type of home. It is extremely difficult to get this 


type of child interested in school, and in the majority 





The Home, the Public, and Our Schools 


Teacher 
Polk County Schools 





cases, where the compulsory 
school law is not enforced, he drops 
out of school before the grades are 
finished. The child has heard the 
parents discuss their views of the 
school and the teachers.- This unfavorable attitude of 
the reflected in the child’s behavior and 
detracts from the teacher’s efforts to stimulate inter- 
est in the child. Since the child is first and, in many 
cases, most permanently influenced by the home, what 
chance has the teacher for doing the most by this 
kind of child? 

Most thinking people are agreed that the main 
function of the school is to minister to the welfare 
of the child. If this is true, then is it not the duty 
of the school to minister directly to the home and 
secure the cooperation of the home in an effort to do 
the most by the child from his home? If the school 
fails to do this, then it is falling short of its function 
and is thus to blame in a large measure for the kind 
of conditions we have just described. The results 
flowing from the conditions we have described are 
obviously ignorance, unadjusted citizens in the future, 


parents is 


and crime. 

What can the schools do about the adverse condi- 
tions that exist? They most certainly have a greater 
responsibility than ever before. It is up to the school 
to contact the parents, to organize the parents, and 
secure their earnest cooperation and whole-hearted 
support. We must first show the parent what the 
school is trying to do and show him how he fits into 
the scheme. We must deal with the parents in order 
to deal most ‘effectively with the children. When the 
parents understand the objectives of the school and 
cooperate with the teacher in achieving these objec- 
tives it becomes relatively easy to secure the backing 
of public opinion. When the public at large is for 
education, then we will have education in a bigger way 
than ever Our legislators and others in 
authority are obligated and must represent us and 
carry out our wishes, but we must let them know what 
we want. Behind the voice of united numbers there 
is power. Industry makes use of the various natural 
resources and has thus been better able to minister 
to mankind. Should not the school be expected to do 
as much? If there is a natural resource in connection 
with the school other than the child himself, it is the 
home. The parents in the home constitute our best 
avenue through which to sell the public on education. 
It is our duty as teachers, educators, and parents 
to utilize every available means at our command to 
arouse the public to a vital interest in the school and 
its purposes. By so doing we have faith to believe that 
our children, through the power of the school, may 
become effective and contented citizens. 


before. 
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THE GATES PROGRAM 
OF READING 


embodied in THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS 
(Gates-Huber-Ayer) 


Acknowledged as today’s leading method of teaching 
reading. Used widely in all parts of the country, and 
the adoption lists are growing daily. 


Readers, tin gyengy | Books, and Teachers’ Manuals for 
all grades, from one through six. e 


High 
LIVING GEOGRAPHY Pte 
Huntington-Benson-McMurry 


The climax to a century of American effort in the 
publication of textbooks in elementary geography. 
Practical educators are endorsing the series, and teach- 
ers and pupils are enthusiastic about it. Its improve- 
ments and innovations are making a new era in 
geography teaching. 

Two-Book Edition: 

HOW COUNTRIES DIFFER 

WHY COUNTRIES DIFFER 


Selected 
Leading 
Texts 


from 


MACMILLAN 


Books for 


Elementary 


Schools 





* 
¢ 
Books for 


Professional 


New and 
Standard 


Titles Four-Book Edition: 


Comprises the Two- 
Book Edition in parts 


Reading 





Workbooks to accompany Living Geography (Branom) 


are available 








NATURE AND SCIENCE READERS 


Patch and Howe 


Use them as basal texts in elementary science: Their content is scientifically accurate. 
Use them as supplementary readers: Their attractive, readable form and vivid illustrations 
appeal to children. Vocabulary and gradation are as carefully worked out as those of basal readers. 


HUNTING—Grade | 


OUTDOOR VISITS—Grade 2 


SURPRISES—Grade 3 


Books for Grades 5 and 6 in press 


THROUGH FOUR SEASONS—Grade 4 





Lennes: 


til satisfactory in its aim of 
being perfectly clear and 
understanding to all. 


A FIRST COURSE 
IN ALGEBRA 


The simplest adequate treatment ever pub- 
lished. Literally prepared in the classroom and 
worked over with pupils of varying abilities un- 


Gillum 


Canby-Opdycke- 


HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH 


The series supreme — offering a perfectly 
articulated course. 
Book I—Book II. 


WORKBOOKS to 








Packard-Sinnott- 
Overton 


THE NATIONS 
AT WORK 


An Industrial and 
Commercial Geography 


Factually accurate and 
up-to-the-minute. Emi- 
nently readable and clear. 
More than 600 illustrated 
subjects. 


WORKBOOK to accompany 
THE NATIONS AT WORK 
now available 
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New books for professional reading 


TEACHERS AND TEACHING 
By TEN THOUSAND HIGH SCHOOL 
SENIORS—$1.50 
Compiled by Frank W. Hart 
THE TRANSITIONAL PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. By Mead and Orth—$2.25 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
By Briggs—$2.50 
MENTAL HYGIENE OF THE 
SCHOOL CHILD. By Symonds—$1.50 


SUPERVISORY GUIDANCE 
OF TEACHERS IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
By Collins—$2.50 








MACMILLAN 


500 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta 


accompany HIGH SCHOOL 
ENGLISH now available 





Peabody and Hunt 


BIOLOGY AND 
HUMAN 
WELFARE 
New Edition 


The book that set new 
standards in the teaching 
of high school biology. In 
its new form equipped to 
extend its successful career. 


WORKBOOK to accompany 
BIOLOGY AND HUMAN 
WELFARE now available 











New Workbooks for the State- Adopted Elementary English 


Applied English Language 


BY BURLESON, BATTE, AND CASH 


ae PRACTICEBOOK ||] 
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Two 


PRACTICE BOOK ONE: FOURTH GRADE 
PRACTICE BOOK TWO: FIFTH GRADE 
PRACTICE BOOK THREE: SIXTH GRADE 


This new series of workbooks, by Burleson, Cash, and McCorkle, is 
based directly upon the exercises of Applied English Language, each 
covering the work of one grade. The additional exercises for enrich- 
ing the course, the attractive illustrations, the cumulative reviews, 
and the scoring devices are some of the features that make them the 
most attractive and effective aids yet published in the field of ele- 


mentary English. 


A complete Teacher’s Manual accompanies each of the workbooks. 
p p 


Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON ; NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO | 


Tennessee Agent, THOMAS R. GREGORY, Bellevue Drive, Nashville 
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